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Slingerland  Drums 

Lead  the  Way  the  World  Over 


Sliugerland  Univrrsily  Drum  Ouifii 


A  WONDERFUL  PROFESSIONAL  St 

COMPLETE  DRUM  OUTFIT  ONLY^  #  # 


Free  T  ria  I  ^  Ea  m  y  M^a  y  m  e  n  i  n 


M  I A  VENT  you,  like  thousands  of  others,  envied  the 
I  I  fellow  who  can  make  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  week  extra 
by  playing  at  Dances,  Weddings,  etc., — $75.00  to  $150.00 
per  week  playing  full  time;  musicians  are  popular  and 
always  in  demand.  SLINGERLAND  Drums  have  that 
Brilliant  Snappy  Tone,  Beautiful  in  appearance,  and  easy 
to  play,  therefore  are  the  choice  of  amateur  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Drummers. 


Slingerland  University  Drum  Outfit 


The  above  four  Drum  Corps  are  the  proud  owners  of  full  Slingerland  equipment  in  the  public  schools  at  Ogden, 
Utah;  every  school  should  have  a  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  easy  to  organize,  easy  to  learn,  in  the  6th  week  they 
are  ready  for  public  appearance. 


Free  Trial^Easy  Paymenis 


Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  complete  guaranteed 
amateur  and  Professional  Drums  and  Equipment,  no  obligation. 


Slingerland  Banjo  &  Drum  €0.9  1325  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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IN  jun  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  contest  time  a^n.  Boys  and  «rk  will  compete  to  "win  or 
lose"  in  the  great  climax  of  a  year’s  hard  wok  and  practice.  It  will  be  great  fun. 

But  there  is  a  pathetic  side.  For  sometimes  those  who  have  the  greatest  natural  musical 
ability  are  among  the  losers.  It  is  because  the  instruments  upon  which  they  have  practiced, 
and  u^n  which  they  try  to  perform  are  hard  to  bUw;  hard  to  play  in  tune;  stiff  in  action;  leaking 
volume;  tone-seur  and  colorless.  Often  the  student  is  endrely  unaware.  It  might  happen  to  you. 

Th«y  Magnify  Your  Talont  Froo  Trial,  Easy  Tornu 

Here  are  3  marvelous  new  Bueschers,  that  Go  to  your  Buescher  Dealer  now,  select  a 
will  search  out  the  very  depths  of  your  native  new  Anstocrat,  and  take  it  home  for  six 
skill;  magnify  your  natural  musicianship;  help  days’  free  triaL  That  is  our  way  of  proving 
you  to  be  a  prize  winner  next  spring.  If  your  to  you  the  superiority  of  Buescher.  If  you 
instrument  is  the  Trumpet,  this  one  has  tone,  do  not  find  a  Buescher  Dealer  near  you, 
action,  scale  accuracy,  volume,  beauty.  If  the  or  if  he  does  not  have  what  you  want,  send 
Clarinet,  this  is  the  taiy  first,  in  meul,  to  possess  the  coupon  for  latest  catalog.  The  same  free 
Ae  true  wood  tone.  If  oie ’Ttom  bone,  a  perfect  trial  period  and  easy  tenm  of  payment, 
symphony  of  musical  instrument  achievement,  apply  in  either  case. 


On«  o/  th0$0 
book*  will  tell 
you  ffoma  inters 
eating  thing* 
«6oMt  in*tru» 
ment  in  which 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  103  Buescher  BIk.,  Elkhart,  InA 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  103  Block.  Elkhart,  lad. 

I  Gentlemen:  Withoat  oblisatiiiir  toe  in  any  way.  please  send  complete  catalog  of 
j  (Cheek  which)  Tmmpets  □.  Trombones  C.  Basses  □.  Clarinets  Mention 
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Old  Stuff 

REKKING  through  the  country  on  a  concert  tour 
are  three  very  young  musicians  who  style  themselves 
the  Old  World  Trio  of  Ancient  Instruments.  They 
play  the  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
on  the  instruments  for  which  these  masterpieces  were 
originally  composed.  Anton  Rovinsky  plays  the  spinet, 
Gilbert  Ross  the  quinton — forerunner  of  the  violin — and 
David  Freed  the  viola  da  gamba.  The  interest  of  these 
three  young  musicians  in  these  effects  of  nuny  years  ago 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  discontent  of  the 
newest  generation  of  musicians  to  be  held  within  the  limits 
of  twentieth  century  music.  If  we  have  patience  long 
enough,  it  is  possible  that  the  work  of  our  Association  may 
be  the  means  of  ushering  in  an  era  of  music  composition 
that  will  satisfy  even  the  most  sophisticated  tastes  without 
having  to  dig  up  these  lovely  old  things  out  of  the  past. 

SPARE  TIME 

(From  the  “Munsonian,"  Central  High,  Muncie,  Ind.) 

Perhaps  the  Ihost  valuable  thing  that  we  possess  is 
our  spare  time.  What  do  you  do  with  your  spare 
time?  Do  you  use  it  to  advantage?  Do  you  waste  it? 
No  one  but  you,  yourself,  can  truthfully  answer  these 
questions,  but  upon  your  answer  depends  a  great  deal. 
Indeed,  the  list  of  men  who  have  become  famous  by  the 
proper  use  of  their  spare  time  is  a  very  long  one.  Henry 
Ford  became  one  of  the  world’s  richest  men  by  tinkering 
with  automobiles  in  his  spare  time.  Thomas  Edison  became 
a  great  inventor  by  utilizing  his  spare  time.  Bobby  Jones 
became  famous  by  making  good  use  of  his  leisure  time. 

In  fact,  the  list  of  men  whose  hobbies  have  made  them 
famous  is  nearly  longer  than  of  those  who  have  become 
famous  in  their  regular  profession.  A  great  man  once  said : 
“Show  me  what  a  man  does  with  his  spare  time  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  sort  of  man  he  is.” 


EDITORIAL  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  GlenvUle  Torch,”  published  by  the  Glenville 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Isadore  Meschan,  Editor.) 

Music  Hath  Its  Charm 

There  are  few  who  can  remain  unmoved  by  a  well- 
rendered  symphony,  few  who  do  not  know  the  spell 
of  fine  music,  its  intricacies  that  can  in  one  strain 
speak  of  soothing  tranquility — “of  linked  sweetness  being 
drawn  out;”  and  in  the  next  note  break  into  a  wild  ecstasy, 
a  storm  of  emotion — “such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce!” 
Yet  these  vagaries  of  music,  these  inconsistencies,  these 
climaxes  are  the  very  elements  that  appeal  to  us,  that 
overwhelm  us  into  self-abandonment;  these  are  the  charms 
of  music. 

'i. 

Man  can  express  himself  in  numerous  ways:  in  poetry, 
oratory,  in  fiction,  in  painting  and  in  treatises  on  philoso¬ 
phy,  theology  and  so  forth;  but  his  most  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion  is  in  song.  Thus  the  English  ballad  spoke  of  the 
peasants*  work,  play  and  love;  thus  the  Negro  spirituals 
spoke  of  fear,  of  faith  in  a  divine  power;  thus  our  modern 
jazz  tunes  speak  of  gaiety,  of  fearlessness  and  of  artificial 
wickedness.  These  are  all  the  expressions  of  the  simple 
mind  and  fill  a  place  to  mankind  that  nothing  else  can. 


Every  century,  however,  has  its  geniuses,  who  conceive 
wondrous  compositions  that  outlive  the  ballads,  the  spir¬ 
ituals  and  the  jazz  tunes;  that  are  worshipped  throughout 
the  centuries  as  masterpieces. 

We,  who  love  music,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
puny  accomplishments  of  our  everyday  companions;  we 
must  look  higher  and  farther,  beyond  the  simple  jazz  tunes 
and  on  to  the  Bachs,  the  Beethovens  and  the  Chopins. 

Music,  good  music,  “hath  its  charms.” 


POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Konah,”  published  by  the  Missoula  County 
Hiqh  School,  Missoula,  Montana;  Kathryne  Borg,  Editor.) 

These  High  School  Lovers 

Hark  to  this  my  Song! 

May  it  not  keep  you  long 
From  studies  gay. 

In  this  school  there  be 

Many  fond  lovers  (look  and  see) ! 

In  study  halls  dim-lit 
Side  by  side  they  sit. 

Murmuring  low. 

While  lidded  glances  lent 
And  soft-eyed  message  sent 
Their  feelings  show. 

From  school  each  night  they  walk 
Whispering  low  they  talk 
Of  Love’s  sweet  dreams; 

And  at  her  door  they  stand 
He  holds  her  lily  hand 
Tight  in  his  clasp! 

They  gather  everywhere — 

We  see  them  on  the  stair. 

In  corners  dark. 

I  know  not  what  they  say — 

(Sweet  nothingfs  probably 
As  lovers  do.) 

Ah!  Lovers  such  as  they 
Ne’er  saw  the  light  of  day 
In  this  dark  land 
Numberless  as  the  sand. 

They  are  a  mighty  band — 

These  High  School  Lovers! 

But  hear  me  warning  thee 
As  from  a  voice  above — 

’Twill  pass.  It  cannot  be 
More  than  just  “puppy-love”! 

— M.  Surbrook,  ’32. 


Love  cannot  be  hid  any  more  than  light,  and  least  of  all 
when  it  shines  forth  in  action. — John  Wesley. 


London  Humorist:  Hunger  sharpens  the  wits,  we  are 
told.  We  know  a  few  seaside  boarding-houses  where  the 
conversation  must  be  positively  sparkling. 


Arkansas  Gazette:  The  expert  who  says  this  is  an  age 
of  specialization  has  obviously  never  looked  over  a  drug 
store’s  stock. 
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To  the  ambitious  musician  of  the 
high  school  band  always  comae 
the  thought,  “After  High  School 
— What?”.  Some  have  the  impression 
of  making  the  college  band  in  a  blaze 
of  glory — a  band  clad  in  white  sweat¬ 


ers  of  the  typical  rah,  rah  type;  toot¬ 
ing  the  team  on  to  victory.  Others 
picture  the  college  band  as  a  serious 
academic  organization  devoting  their 
time  to  the  study  of  compositions  of 
the  masters,  an  organization  so  far 


above  their  high  school  band  that  they 
doubt  whether  they  are  good  enough 
to  get  in. 

Both  conceptions  of  the  college  band 
are  correct,  though  neither  entirely  so. 
The  well-organized  and  conducted  col¬ 
lege  band  will  present  to  its  member¬ 
ship  during  the  school  year  such  a 
variety  of  duties  that  experience  is ' 
gained  in  all  phases  of  band  work.  The 
high  school  bandsman  entering  college 
will  encounter  an  experience  some¬ 
thing  like  this. 

First  he  fills  out  an  application  for 
membership  blank.  On  this  he  lists  his 
previous  experience  including  organ¬ 
izations  played  with,  years  of  perform¬ 
ance  on  each  instrument,  etc.  If  a 

The  Sexophone  is  well  represented 
in  this  sextet.  Everything  from  Bess 
to  C  Sopresso, 
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vacancy  remains  in  the  section  in 
which  he  desires  to  play  (most  college 
band  directors  set  upon  a  well  defined 
instrumentation  at  the  first  of  each 
year),  he  is  given  a  tryout  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  vacancy,  providing  he  is 
satisfactory.  If  he  is  not  as  good  as 
others  desiring  the  same  position,  two 
things  can  happen  to  him.  He  may 
be  put  on  a  waiting  list  until  such  a 
vacancy  develops;  or,  he  may  be  given 
a  totally  different  instrument  of  a  re¬ 
lated  variety  and  told  to  develop  him¬ 
self  on  it.  With  an  overabimdance  of 
saxophone  players,  surplus  ones  are 
often  placed  on  oboes,  bassoons,  alto 
clarinets,  bass  clarinets,  or  even  flutes 
and  piccolos  when  sufficient  players  on 
these  instruments  are  unavailable. 
When  this  is  done  provision  is  usually 
made  in  colleges  for  instruction  on 
these  unusual  instruments.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  the  players  of  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned  above,  band  musicians  are  not 
started  from  the  first  in  college.  De¬ 
mands  are  made  on  the  college  band, 
often  two  weeks  after  college  opens, 
and  as  a  result  each  member  must  be 
a  reasonably  good  musician  from  the 
first.  There  is  usually  no  need  of 
bothering  with  beginners.  It  must  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  in  nearly 
all  colleges  band  courses,  college  music 
departments,  or  music  schools,  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  individual  instruments  can 
be  secured,  but  this  is  not  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  col¬ 
lege  band. 

After  the  band  roster  is  completed, 
shortly  after  college  opens,  the  entire 
band  begins  to  perform  as  a  unit  and 
continues  in  that  manner  until  the  end 
of  the  football  season  around  Thanks¬ 
giving.  About  half  the  time  is  spent  in 
musical  rehearsals,  mostly  on  marches, 
popular  numbers,  and  college  songs; 


and  the  other  half  on  football  forma¬ 
tions,  marching,  etc.  The  band  per¬ 
forms  at  each  varsity  home  football 
game,  giving  a  field  performance  be¬ 
tween  halves  and  sonlellmes  before 
the  game,  and  plays  on  fhe  sidelines 
the  rest  of  the  time.  It  makes  trips 
when  the  varsity  meets  their  opposi¬ 
tion  away  from  home  and  there  the 
band  gets  in  its  best  advertising  licks 
for  the  University.  During  this  period 
there  are  numerous  pep  meetings, 
parades,  etc.,  at  which  the  entire  band 
or  part  of  it  functions. 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season 
the  band  is  usually  divided  into  two 
units  based  on  proficiency  and  instru¬ 
mentation;  a  first  or  concert  band  and 
a  second,  or  basketball  band.  The  con¬ 
cert  band  immediately  starts  to  work 
on  the  repertoire  (which  is,  in  effect, 
an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
is  changed  each  year).  The  fruits  of 
its  labors  find  expression  in  formal 
concerts,  radio  broadcasts,  and  spring 


Mr.  Suiztr  loves  music  atid  boys  ossd 
leaching.  Success! 


The  Um  Ps^s  and  the  Slip  Homs  are  important. 


open  air  concerts.  The  repertoire  will 
include  a  well  balanced  diet  and  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  marches  and  necessary  pop¬ 
ular  music)  may  consist  of  four  stand¬ 
ard  overtures,  four  operatic  selections, 
two  symphonic  movements,  four  light 
opera  or  musical  comedy  selections, 
four  waltzes,  two  medleys,  and  perhaps 
ten  miscellaneous  concert  numbers. 
The  basketball  band  will  play  at  nearly 
all  basketball  games,  although  the 
concert  band  may  play.  The  former, 
of  course,  play  easier  music  than  the 
concert  band,  and  somewhat  lighter, 
and  may  perform  part  of  the  time  un¬ 
der  a  student  director. 

In  the  spring  the  entire  college  band 
or  portions  of  it  furnish  the  music  for 
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Any  High  School  Bandsmon  would  be  proud  to  tune  up  with  this  swell  outfit. 


R.  0.  T.  C.  formations,  guard  mounts, 
and  drills,  in  those  colleges  having 
such  a  unit. 


This  is  only  a  sketchy  outline  of  the 
activities  of  a  college  band.  There  are 
many  divertissements.  Most  bands  se¬ 
lect  annually  a  band  sponsor.  This  girl 
chosen  because  of  her  popularity,  looks, 
disposition,  or  a  combination  of  these 
traits,  holds  office  for  one  year  and 
appears  with  the  band  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  such  as  military  formations 
and  football  games.  Some  bands  now 
use  two  drum  majors,  both  for  flash 
and  as  a  safeguard  in  emergencies. 
Nearly  all  college  bands  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  officers,  including  first  sergeant, 
sergeants,  corporals,  section  heads,  as¬ 
sistant  section  heads,  business  man- 
ager,  property  manager,  librarian, 
personnel  officer,  chief  musician,  prin¬ 
cipal  musician,  locker  corps,  rack 
corps,  and  chair  corps. 

Band  work  in  colleges  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  at  its  real  vaue.  Sev¬ 
eral  leading  universities  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  four  years  of  credit  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  University  band,  tuition 
refunds,  during  their  last  two  years, 
and  special  scholarships  for  the  first 
chair  men. 

The  high  school  band  musician  of 


today  is  the  college  band  musician  of 
tomorrow;  but  before  he  applies  for 
admission  to  the  college  band  he  must 
search  his  own  heart  as  to  his  love  for 


band  work.  To  him  who  joins  the  col¬ 
lege  band  for  intrinsic  return  we  pre¬ 
dict  a  hard,  monotonous  grrind;  but  to 
the  aspiring  musician  who  cherishes 
perfection  in  artistic  accomplishment, 
the  college  band  is  ever  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  opportunity. 

(Additional  pictures  on  page  28) 


The  High  and  the  Low  of  the  U.  of  K. 
Band.  The  bird-like  piccolos  wossld 
hare  a  hard  time  against  the  thunder¬ 
ing  drums  if  they  did  not  have  the  bass 
clarinets  and  bassoons  to  help  out. 
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Altar  of  Family 
Love  and  Harmonyy 
the  Piano 

Harry  Edward  Freund 


WHAT  wonderfully  happy 
memories  come  to  me  as  I 
recall  the  times  in  our  home 
when  my  accomplished  mother 
played  at  the  piano  those  beauti¬ 
ful  melodies  of  the  old  masters, 
and  we  children  stood  around 
her  and  joined  under  her  loving 
guidance  in  the  singing. 

The  picture  of  the  family 
gathered  at  the  piano  is  still 
vivid  in  my  mind  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  those  hours  are  a  tower 
of  spiritual  strength  through  our 
lives  of  struggle. 

The  piano  in  the  home  is  not 
mere’.y  an  assembling  of  mate¬ 
rials,  but  is  really  the  altar  of 
family  harmony  and  unity,  and 
blessed  is  the  home  where  from 
infancy  the  children  have  the 
radiant  and  vibrant  sentiments  of  music  aroused 
in  their  minds  and  hearts,  for  its  influence  means 
so  much  in  the  building  of  character. 

A  home  may  have  most  artistic  furniture,  paint¬ 
ings,  decorations,  rugs  and  setting  but  without  a 
piano  and  the  ability  of  a  member  of  the  family 
to  play,  much  of  the  real  home  atmosphere  is 
lost.  , 

With  the  unprecedented  and  unequalled  growth 
and  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  gradually  even  if  slowly 
in  evidence  a  deep  longing  and  desire  for  spiritu¬ 
ality.  For  after  all,  without  such  a  living  force  we 
merely  exist  and  do  not  live.  In  the  much  to  be 
hoped  for  higher  purpose  of  life,  good  music 
brings  into  our  consciousness  the  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  love. 


The  psychology  of  the  piano 
and  its  use  in  the  home  will  be 
recognized  more  and  more  as 
families  devote  greater  attention 
to  making  home  life  attractive 
in  keeping  the  family  circle  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bond  of  mutual  con¬ 
sideration. 

Having  been  blessed  with  a 
mother  and  wife  who  were  culti¬ 
vated  musicians,  even  though 
they  have  passed  on,  there  will 
be  with  me  fond  memories  of 
their  playing  at  Hie  piano  those 
soul  inspiring  melodies  of  the  old 
and  new  masters  that  fortify  me 
in  the  complexity  and  strenuosity 
of  these  days  of  speed  and  rush. 

In  married  life,  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  been  reared 
amid  a  musical  home  atmosphere 
and  then  chooses  a  mate  who  has  not  had  that  su¬ 
preme  advantage,  will  soon  realize,  after  the  first 
ecstasy  of  love’s  youthful  passion,  when  even  con¬ 
versation  is  beginning  to  show  limitations  and  little 
frictions  in  daily  life  appear,  the  absence  of  a 
musical  home  with  its  relief  from  the  day’s  labors. 

Without  a  piano  in  use,  a  mansion  is  not  even  a 
home.  A  modest  apartment  can  be  made  a  haven 
of  happiness  with  entrancing  strains  of  good  music 
from  the  piano  that  enchant  the  ear  and  enthrall 
the  heart  and  soul. 

The  piano  in  the  home,  with  the  interpretation 
of  fine  music,  is  evidence  of  a  love  for  beauty  in 
life,  for  inspiring  things  that  make  life  worth 
while,  as  thoughts  are  things  enabling  us,  as  the 
years  go  by,  to  engender  kindness,  sympathy,  ap¬ 
preciation,  helpfulness  and  service,  bringing  out 
the  best  in  each  one  of  us. 


Blind! 


Mr.  A.  J.  CMwetl, 
Sttperiniendeut 
Louisiunm  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 


J.  W.  Caldwell 


nent  music  publishers  were  consulted 
recently  in  reference  to  Braille  music 
for  band  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
did  not  publish  any  and  were  unable 
to  find  any  one  who  did.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  director  to  select 
the  music  he  wants  and  have  it  tran¬ 
scribed  into  Braille. 

Our  band  has 
twenty  members 
with  only  a  fair  in- 
strumentation.  At 
present  we  need 
two  trombones  and 
we  expect 
to  have  them  added. 
the  the 

weeks 
they 


learned  two  pieces.  This  might  not 
seem  to  be  very  rapid  progrress,  but  I 
challenge  any  boy  or  girl  to  take  an 
ordinary  second  or  third  cornet  part 
or  any  part  other  than  the  solo  and 
try  to  memorize  it  in  a  short  time.  He 
will  find  that  it  is  exceedingly  unin- 


“T  T  OW  in  the  world  can  you 

I  I  teach  a  band  of  blind  boys 

-1-  -i-  and  girls  to  play?” 

This  is  a  question  frequently  asked 
the  director  of  the  band  at  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
he  replies  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
some  look  doubtful  and  others  look 
surprised.  I  dare  say  that  we  do  not 
have  any  more  trouble  teaching  these 
boys  and  girls  than  we  would  have 
teaching  an  average  high  school  band. 
Of  course,  we  admit  that  the  grade  of 
music  that  the  band  is  playing  at 
present  is  not  very  far  advanced; 
nevertheless,  it  serves  the  purpose. 

Professor  W.  B.  Clarke,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  school  for  forty-five  con¬ 
secutive  years  previous  to  last  year, 
bui  t  up  a  wonderful  atmosphere  for 
music  and  had  placed  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  a  requirement  that  all  children 
showing  any  musical  ability  should  be 
given  lessons  and  taught  to  read 
Braille  music.  Fortunately,  there  is 
quite  a  lot  of  Braille  music  published 
for  the  piano;  but,  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  published 
for  the  band.  Three  of  the  most  promi¬ 


Mtuic  Faculty— 
Lomiiiana  State 
School  for  the 
Blind. 

Left  to  right: 
Bradford  J.  Mor$e, 
Director  of  the 
Department.  Mrs. 
Bradford  J.  Morse. 
Mist  Lilly  Holland. 
Lloyd  F unchest. 
Director  of  the 
Band. 
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teresting  and  that  it  takes  more  than 
just  a  week  or  two.  These  boys  and 
girls  have  to  memorize  their  music 
and  do  not  get  any  private  instruction. 
They  are  given  their  music  and  in 
their  practice  period  they  read  a  meas¬ 
ure  and  play  it,  and  read  another 
measure  and  play  it,  and  so  on  until 
they  have  memorized  their  parts. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
they  memorize  their  music  because 
they  have  to  read  with  their  hands. 
They  meet  on 
Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days  and  prac¬ 
tice  for  fifty 
minutes;  and 
then  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  di¬ 
rector,  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  perhaps  a 
certain  section  is 
asked  to  remain 
for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  for  some 
specific  help.  It 
is  readily  real¬ 
ized  that  any 
one  member 
would  not  re¬ 
ceive  very  much 
private  instruc¬ 
tion.  And  when  we  remember  that 
these  boys  and  girls  not  only  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  sighted  student 


of  the  public  school  but 
also  learn  various  other 
things;  such  as,  type¬ 
writing,  broom  making, 
chair  caning,  and  piano 
tuning,  we  feel  that 
they  make  fair  progress 
in  their  band  work.  Five 
of  the  members  are  be¬ 
ginners  on  their  instru-^  < 
ments  and  p)||^'  l^eir 
parts  very  iifliXfac. 
torily.  ; 

It  would  p]g$»ably  be 
interesting  to  tome  to 
know  that  the  valedic¬ 
torian  of  the  senior 
class  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  in 
1930  was  a  man  who  is 
totally  blind.  (Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University 
has  an  A  rating  among 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.)  His  name  is  Diedrich 
Ramke.  As  a  companion  in  his  college 
life  he  had  another  young  man  named 
Harold  Hein,  who  was  also  totally 
blind.  Both  of  these  young  men  were 
graduates  of  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  They  stayed  at 
the  School  for  the  Ji^ind  where  they 

-Ot  to" 

Band  at  the  Louuiana  State  School 

for  the  Blind,  Lloyd  Funchett, 
Conductor,  1930-1931. 


had  a  reader  and  where 
they  prepared  their  les¬ 
sons.  They  went  back 
and  forth  every  day  to 
the  University,  three 
miles  away,  and  walked 
about  the  campus  just 
as  any  other  student 
did.  To  prepare  their 
lessons  their  reader 
simply  read  the  lesson 
over  once  to  them.  When 
they  took  a  test  in  the 
class  room,  they  used 
the  typewriter.  How 
many  of  us  could  make 
a  grade  of  A  in  history 
or  some  other  subject 
with  only  one  reading  in 
which  to  make  it?  Dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  college 
career  their  grades 
varied  but  little.  You 
ask  how  they  could  do  it.  You  could 
do  it,  too,  if  you  would  train  yourself 
to  concentrate  as  these  boys  were 
trained  to  do.  Mr.  Ramke  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  his  master’s  degree  in  Uie  Uni¬ 
versity,  while  Mr.  Hein  is  teaching  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  these  boys  and  girls  to  live  and 
be  able  to  take  their  places  in  society. 
If  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize  that 
this  is  a  great  undertaking.  If  we 
/'  should  treat  these  students  as  blind 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Lloyd  Funchets, 
B,A..BM.  Ate  22. 
Conductor  of  the 
Band  at  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  Also 
Instructor  in  Reeds 
at  the  Louisiana 
State  University 
1929-1930. 


Prof.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
Director,  Department  of 
Music  School  for  the 
Blind  45  years. 


Babes  in 


the  Woods 


Is  there  anybody  anywhere  who  has 
never  heard  the  story  of  the  babes 
in  the  woods?  Children  of  all 
lands  and  all  acres  have  told  this  story 
in  their  own  way.  Maybe  the  opera, 
which  we  shall  consider  today,  is  closer 
to  the  hearts  of  children  than  any 
other  opera  in  all  the  world — at  least. 


that  woald  be  true  of  the  libretto. 

“Libretto”  (pronounced  le-bret-to) 
really  means  “a  little  book.”  When  the 
word  is  used  in  speaking  of  operas,  it 
means  the  words  of  the  opera,  the 
words  which  tell  the  story. 

This  story  is  about  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  the  two  children  of  Peter,  the 


broom  maker;  a  witch,  who  eats  chil¬ 
dren;  the  Sandman;  a  Sleep  Fairy,  the 
Dewman,  a  Dawn  Fairy;  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  turned  into  ginger¬ 
bread;  and  fourteen  angels. 

The  home  of  Peter,  the  broom 
maker,  was  in  the  sad  condition  of  Old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard,  except 


! 
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for  a  jug  of  milk,  which  should  have 
been  saved  for  porridge;  but,  alas, 
alas,  it  was  spilled  while  Hans  and 
Gretel  were  dancing  to  try  to  forget 
their  hunger.  All  of  us  have  enjoyed 
that  dance: 

“With  your  feet  go  tap,  tap, 
tap. 

With  your  hands  go  clap, 
clap,  clap!” 

Then  the  two  youngsters 
took  a  basket  and  went  into 
the  woods  for  berries.  But 
the  berries  were  so  good,  and 
the  children  so  hungry,  that 
the  basket  was  not  yet  filled 
when  darkness  came  —  and 
then  what  could  they  do? 

They  called,  but  only  an  echo 
answered  them,  and  they 
could  not  find  their  way  home. 

And  then,  from  the  bushes 
that  were  gray  in  the  twilight, 
there  came  a  little  gray  man, 
the  Sandman,  who  puts  little 
children  to  sleep. 

Gretel  said,  “Hans,  let  us 
pray.”  And  the  children 
knelt  on  the  moss  and  folded 
their  hands  and  sang  this 
sweet  evening  prayer: 

When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

Angels  gniai'd  o’er  me  doth  keep. 
Two  on  watch  are  staying. 

Two  are  softly  praying. 

Two  to  guard  my  right  hand. 

Two  to  guard  my  left  stand; 

Two  to  slumber  take  me. 

Two  from  slumber  wake  me. 

Two  who,  watchful,  tarry 
My  soul  to  God  to  carry. 

In  the  opera, 
at  this  point,  a 
bright  light 
breaks  and 
rolls  down  in 
the  form  of  a 
staircase. 

Fourteen  an¬ 
gels  in  light, 
floating  gar¬ 
ments  pass 
down  the  stair¬ 
case,  two  by 
two,  and  place 
themselves 
around  the 
sleeping  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  or¬ 
der  mentioned 
in  their  evening 
prayer. 

The  next  day  the  Dew  Fairy  shook 
a  bluebell  over  them,  and  Hansel  and 
Gretel  awoke  beside  the  strangest 


t  h  R  h  e  t  t 


cottage  ever  seen.  The  windows  were 
of  sugar  cakes,  the  roof  was  made  of 
raisins,  and  all  around  was  a  ginger¬ 
bread  hedge.  But — instead  of  a 
lovely  princess,  an  old  witch  lived 
there! 


''Stupid  gooie!”  cried  the  Witch.  "The  opening  is  big 
enough;  you  cmn  see  that  I  could  get  into  it  myself." 


Before  the  play  is  finished.  Hansel 
and  Gretel  have  stolen  her  magic 
wand  and  turned  the  gingerbread 
fence  back  into  little  children  who  had 
been  lost  but  now  are  found.  They 
bum  up  the  old  witch,  and  turned  her 
into  gingerbread,  and  great  rejoicing 
is  everywhere.  Then,  together,  they 
sing  their  thanks  for  all  good  things. 

The  libretto  of  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 
was  first  written  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  mother,  Frau  Wette, 
as  a  little  play  for  her 
own  children  at  home.  She 
asked  her 
brother,  Engel¬ 
bert  Humper¬ 
dinck,  to  write 
the  music  for 
it.  (He  also 
wrote “The 
Children  of  the 
King,”  in  which 
Geraldine  Far¬ 
rar  used  to  play 
the  part  of  the 
Goose  Girl.) 

Now  Hum¬ 
perdinck  was  a 
composer  and 
teacher  of  great  ability. 

He  was  born  near  Bonn, 
the  birthplace  of  Bee- 


tiioven.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Humperdinck  was  a  great 
friend  of  Wagner,  and  spent  much 
time  with  him  at  Bayreuth,  where 
Wagner’s  music  dramas  are  still  given 
special  presentations. 

Humperdinck  used  to  ar¬ 
range  the  piano  parts  for 
Wagner’s  things  and  helped 
to  teach  singers  their  parts. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  Siegfried,  Richard 
Wagoner’s  son. 

With  Wagner’s  influence  so 
strong  upon  him,  it  is  quite 
natural  that,  once  Humper¬ 
dinck  became  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
he  wrote  it  as  a  real  opera. 

Some  say  the  musical  set¬ 
ting  is  far  too  grand  for  the 
simple  nursery  tale;  yet  its 
great  beauty  and  the  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal  of  the  story 
have  made  this  opera  a  be¬ 
loved  masterpiece  throughout 
the  world. 

The  orchestral  introduction 
to  an  opera  is  sometimes 
called  an  “overture”  and  some¬ 
times  a  “prelude.”  An  over¬ 
ture  is  complete  in  itself,  wl\jle  the 
prelude  type  leads  directly  to  the  opera 
proper. 

“Hansel  and  Gretel”  has  this  latter 
type  of  introduction,  and,  therefore, 
the  music  is  really  called  Prelude,  or 
“Vorspiel,”  instead  of  Overture. 

It  opens  with  the  French  horns 
singing  the  melody  of  the  prayer  which 
the  children  sing  in  the  second  act. 
The  middle  section  of  the  orchestral 
prelude  is  given  over  to  the  lovely 
music  (later  heard  in  the  third  act) 
when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  awak- 
ened  by  the 
Dew  Fairy. 
The  final  theme 
is  the  one  of 
rejoicing  when 
the  ginger¬ 
bread  children 
are  released 
from  the  spell 
of  the  witch. 
Into  this  comes 
again  thetheme 
of  the  prayer, 
in  thanks  to  the 
angels  who 
guarded  them. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  college  boys 
waited  on  table.  Now  the  tables 
wait  on  them. 

They  used  to  work  their  way 
through  school.  Now  they  play  their 
way  out  of  it. 

At  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
almost  every  university  in  the  land 
will  have  to  issue  a  new  degree — M.  J. 
(Master  of  Jazz.) 

Income*  Rolled  Up 

Incomes  have  been  rolled  up  such  as 
young-men-out-of-school  could  never 
have  hoped  to  achieve  in  one  of  the 
professions. 

Bands  are  building  up  international 
reputations  for  schools  that  all-star 
football  teams  might  well  envy.  Or¬ 
chestras  made  up  of  American  under¬ 
graduates  today  make  summer  tours, 
landing  up  at  Biarritz,  Monte  Carlo, 
Nice,  Paris,  the  Riviera,  and  the  play 
places  of  Europe. 

A  Broadway  expert  in  such  matters 
estimated  for  me  the  other  day  that 
three  thousand  students  or  more  will 
jazz  their  way  through  Europe.  Last 
winter  the  number  of  jazz  banditti 
from  the  colleges  ran  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  ‘  Broadway  sees  a  turnover  of 
an  endless  parade. 


Some  arrive  out  of  nowhere  to  con¬ 
quer  the  amusement  fans  of  the  hard- 
boiled  highway;  some  come  seeking 
jobs  and  turn  back  empty-handed; 
some  come  in  on  college  junkets  to  re¬ 
main  and  make  their  fortunes. 

Manhattan  I*  Romantic 

Manhattan  has  a  hundred-and-one 
romantic  stories  of  their  varied  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Just  to  glance  down  a  very  incom¬ 
plete  list  of  those  who  have  dotted  the 
Gay  White  Way  and  its  environs  in 
recent  months — ^there’s  Horace  Heidt 
and  his  Californians,  Fred  Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians,  Ben  Bernie  and  Eddie 
Elkins,  Rudy  Vallee,  Hal  Kemp’s 
South  Carolinians,  Smith  Ballew’s 
young  men  from  Texas,  Jack  Denny 
the  DePauw  Lad,  Jack  Albin,  Tommy 
Christian,  “Sleepy”  Hall,  George  Olsen 
and  Frank  Cornwall. 

A  baker’s  dozen  of  them  just  by 
combing  the  surface! 

Some  of  the  newer  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  groups  are  operating  like  con¬ 
servative  big  business  organizations. 

Take,  for  instance,  Horace  Heidt, 
one  of  the  most  interestingly  operated 
college  organizations  in  the  land.  From 
the  income  standpoint  this  band  is  co¬ 


operative.  Not  only  are  the  earnings 
equally  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  band,  but  an  investment  organiza¬ 
tion  looks  after  the  savings. 

Or,  if  you  would  care  for  another 
college  tale,  there’s  Smith  Ballew,  a 
six-foot  south  westerner  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  who  rode  the  cattle 
on  his  uncle’s  ranch  and  knows  his 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  by  heart. 

Smith  just  finished  a  winter’s  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  very  swanky  Club 
Richman,  where  the  cover  charge  is 
almost  as  high  as  the  adjoining  sky¬ 
scrapers.  He  turned  out  phonograph 
records  by  the  ream  and  is  becoming 
a  favorite  of  radio  fans. 

Fred  Waring  a  Pioneer 

Fred  Waring,  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  best  known  of  the  playing 
leaders,  was  a  pioneer  with  his  Penn¬ 
sylvanians.  Today  he  has  his  own 
Broadway  office  and  a  whole  stable  of 
hands.  His  self -conducted  unit  is,  of 
course,  the  headliner. 

But  Waring  started  out  to  be  an 
architect.  He  holds  today  his  archi¬ 
tectural  degree  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Eddie  Elkins,  another  young  man 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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How  to  Play  My 


Knight 

Errant 

Overture 

Here,  from  the  composer’s  own  pen, 
is  the  story  of  how  the  Required 
Number  for  Class  B  Bands  in  the 
National  Contest  should  be  played. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Contest  Numbers,  that 
will  appear  regularly  for  the  next 
few  months  in  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

By  Capt*  Charles  O’Neill 


The  Knight  Errant  Overture  is 
distinctly  a  Wind  Band  com¬ 
position,  composed  for  and 
scored  directly  for  that  distinct  com¬ 
bination.  Its  purport  is  to  follow  in 
tone  colors  a  Knight  of  Old  on  his  first 
big  adventurous  journey.  After  a 
preliminary  test  of  his  powers,  he 
starts  out  lightheartedly,  but  finds  the 
road  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  obstacles 
and  dangers.  All  is  well  at  the  finish, 
as  is  right  and  proper,  but  only  after 
encountering  and  surmounting  numer¬ 
ous  trials  and  difSculties. 

The  Overture  proper  commences  at 
the  Allegro  Moderato,  all  preceding 
matter  being  introductory. 

The  first  ten  measures  of  the  Over¬ 
ture  contain  all  the  basic  material  of 
the  work.  The  first  subject  of  the 
Overture  proper  is  developed  from  the 
triplet  figure  of  the  first  measure.  The 
second  subject  (Meno  Mosse)  is  a 
development  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  first  Andante  Sostenuto  as 
exemplified  in  the  second  Andante 
Sostenuto.  This  introductory  move¬ 


ment  affords  opportunity  for  good  en¬ 
semble  playing  in  addition  to  solo 
effects.  Answering  passages  and 
nuances  should  be  carefully  graded. 
The  Ben  Mareato  should  be  well  in 
hand,  (The  Knight  Errant  is  trying 
himself  out)  the  (FF)  being  given  its 
modern  meaning. 

The  Allegro  Moderato  commences 
gaily,  with  the  triplet  figure  in  due 
prominence  throughout.  The  Meno 
Mosso  should  not  be  taken  too  slowly, 
but  be  allowed  to  move  along  easily 
and  smoothly.  The  var3ring  moods 
and  changes  in  style  and  scoring  of 
the  music  right  through  letter  (F) 
afford  considerable  scope  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  interest.  Material  of  the 
second  subject  is  used  exclusively. 
Note  the  afterthought  in  the  Rail,  at 
the  end  of  the  movement. 

The  style  of  the  succeeding  move¬ 
ment,  Andante  Moderato,  demands 
smooth  and  mellow  playing.  Expres¬ 
sive,  as  indicated.  The  Tempo  should 
be  about  M.M.  60.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  relationship  of  this  move¬ 
ment  with  the  first  subject,  although 
the  character  is  totally  different.  As 


in  other  parts  of  the  number,  climaxes 
and  nuances  require  judicious  han¬ 
dling.  Once  the  several  players  grasp 
the  “raison  d’etre”  for  the  Cadenza, 
an  artistic  rendering  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  as  it  is  technically  easy. 

The  recapitulation  presents  no  new  - 
points  for  comment,  except  towards 
the  end  where  the  syncopated  chords 
for  the  whole  band  niay  prove  trouble¬ 
some  at  first.  Clean  tongueing  with 
volume  under  good  control  is  the  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  Vivace,  (Coda)  in  spite  of  the 
quick  tempo,  is  not  difficult.  The  cross 
rhythms  between  the  outside  parts 
should  be  clear,  as  a  final  presentation 
of  the  triplet  figure. 

The  work  as  a  whole  should  be 
within  the  capabilities  of  good  Class 
B  Bands.  Good  players  are  necessary 
on  each  part,  as  the  important  playing 
is  distributed  through  the  score  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  matter  of 
Tempo,  a  slavish  adherence  to  indica¬ 
tions  is  not  always  advisable.  Good 
taste,  judgment,  and  a  sense  of  due 
proportion  should  be  present  at  all 
times. 
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Ho  IV 

Can  You 


Use 

Your  Music? 


IN  these  days  of  the  talkie,  the 
movietone,  the  radio,  and — pres¬ 
ently — ^television,  the  status  of  the 
professional  musician  is  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  and  usually  for  the  worse.  Each 
of  these  inventions  has  limited  the  field 
of  activity  for  the  professional  musi¬ 
cian  and,  while  television  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  back  some  of  the  lost 
employment,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  field 
for  professional  musicians  will  reach 
the  level  of  the  past  decade  again,  at 
least  not  for  a  number  of  years.  Then, 
why  study  music?  Why  not  spend  that 
time  preparing  for  some  other  profes¬ 
sion  or  business? 

The  answer  is:  “Why  did  you  take 
up  music  in  the  first  place?”  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  you  began  the  study  of 
music  80  you  could  enjoy  playing  in 
the  band  and  oreheetra.  That  is  the 
reason  you  should  keep  on  studying 
music.  Is  it  not  worth  the  time  spent 
to  so  enrich  your  life  that  you  can 
always — as  long  as  you  live — drown 
your  troubles  through  music  and  enjoy 
life  by  playing,  either  at  home,  with 
your  children,  in  quartets,  trios,  or¬ 
chestras,  bands,  or  playing  solos  for 
the  enjoyment  of  others? 

In  the  past  most  of  our  symphony 
orchestra  players  were  imported  from 
Europe,  for  we  had  no  facilities  for 
training  orchestral  players.  Now  we 
have  the  finest  facilities  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  thanks  to  our  public 
schools  and  the  recognition  music  is 
receiving  in  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Our  future  symphony  players 


By  Joseph  E*  Maddy 


will  come  from  our  high  school  and 
college  orchestras  and  bands,  and 
many  of  you  will  follow  the  profession 
of  music  and  find  it  sufficiently  re¬ 
munerative. 

WENTY  years  ago  there  were 
five  or  six  major  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras  in  America.  Now  there  are 
fourteen  or  more  first  class  symphony 
orchestras,  and  the  next  ten  years  will 
see  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  orchestras,  for  the  radio 
has  whetted  the  musical  appetite  of 
the  American  people  and  they  will 
sooner  or  later  demand  the  “living 
music”  tn  addition  to  the  radio. 

Most  of  you  will  use  your  musical 
education  as  a  hobby  or  avocation  and 
will  find  it  your  most  faithful  friend 
throughout  life.  Many  of  you  will  be¬ 
come  conductors  of  community  orches¬ 
tras  or  bands  and  will  find  life  much 
more  enjoyable  than  without  your 
musical  training.  Others  will  continue 
to  play  as  members  of  community 
musical  enterprises  of  all  kinds  and 
will  find  the  prestige  so  gained  of 
great  value  to  you  in  your  business  or 
profession.  Don’t  forget  the  authentic 
story  of  the  beginning  dentist  who, 
since  business  did  not  come  to  his  door, 
practiced  his  comet  during  office 
hours — became  the  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity  band  and  literally  “blew”  busi¬ 
ness  into  his  office. 

Even  if  you  never  play  a  note  after 
leaving  high  school  your  musical  edu¬ 
cation  will  still  be  one  of  your  most 


Everybody  knows  Joe  Muddy. 


valuable  acquisitions,  for  you  will  have 
gained  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
which  will  enable  you  to  get  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  good  music  you  hear  and 
the  beautiful  things  you  see.  You  will 
find  yourself  on  home  ground  among 
the  most  intelligent  people  you  meet, 
for  music  is  always  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  highly  enlightened 
and  will  be  more  so  in  the  future. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  music 
as  an  aid  to  good  health — 
physical  and  mental?  Playing  a  wind 
instrument  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
strengthening  the  lungs  and  is  also  an 
excellent  aid  to  digestion.  Playing  a 
stringed  instrument  is  also  fine  exer¬ 
cise.  But  far  greater  are  the  mental 
benefits  from  playing  in  a  band  or 
orchestra,  or  even  individual  practice. 
Playing  a  musical  instrument  requires 
steady  concentration  and  muscular  co¬ 
ordination  of  a  very  high  order.  Play¬ 
ing  in  a  band  or  orchestra  is  the  finest 
discipline  imaginable — for  music  is  its 
own  disciplinarian — reprimanding  yon 
through  the  mental  agony  of  discords. 

Playing  in  a  band  or  orchestra  also 
trains  you  to  be  unselfish,  for  you  must 
continually  “give  way”  when  the  other 
fellow  has  the  melody  and  you  the 
accompaniment. 

Playing  in  a  band  or  orchestra  also 
trains  you  in  leadership,  for  you  must 
take  the  lead — and  maintain  it — when 
you  have  the  melody. 

Leadership  is  something  you  A^ 
SUME;  seldom  something  to  which 
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you  are  appointed.  Keep  this  in  mind 
always.  You  will  never  become  a 
leader  or  an  influential  citizens  unless 
you  ASSUME  the  leadership  or  influ¬ 
ence.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  become  a  braggart  or  bully  but 
that  you  should  seek  opportunities  to 
help  your  fellows  and  your  community 
unselfishly  and  they  will  eventually 
choose  you  as  their  leader — if  your 
judgment  is  good  and  your  projects 
are  successfully  carried  out. 

When  you  think  something  should 
be  done,  talk  it  over  with  friends  in 
whose  judgment  you  have  confidence. 
Then  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  do  not  slacken  until  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  every  detail. 

IF  you  want  to  become  a  leader,  start 
now.  Organize  a  community  band 
or  orchestra,  a  Sunday  school  orches¬ 
tra,  a  quartet  or  chamber  music  group, 
or  start  beginning  classes  in  the  grade 
schools  in  your  city.  Never  mind  who 
is  to  be  the  director  or  manager.  Think 
only  of  the  project  and  keep  working 
until  it  is  a  success.  You  may  do  all 
of  the  work  and  then  see  some  other 
person  receive  all  the  glory.  So  much 
the  better — for  it  will  strengthen  your 
character.  If  you  are  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  active  member  your  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  rewarded  sooner  or  later. 


providing  you  do  not  ask  for  any  re¬ 
ward. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  selfishness  ever 
gained  much  for  anyone.  Look  over 
your  friends  and  select  the  ones  in 
whose  footsteps  you  would  like  to  fol¬ 
low.  Are  they  the  kind  who  would 
pull  the  other  fellow  down  to  advance 
themselves?  Or  are  they  the  kind  who 
are  always  glad  to  help  the  other  fel¬ 
low  even  if  it  is  costly  to  them? 

The  rapid  industrial  development  of 
our  nation  is  giving  millions  of  people 
more  leisure  time  each  year,  and  the 
fact  that  the>  have  not  been  trained 
to  use  their  leisure  time  profitably  is 
resulting  in  the  greatest  crime  wave 
the  world  has  ever  known,  for  we  don’t 
get  into  mischief  when  we  are  busy. 
Music,  as  the  universal  hobby,  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  with  which  to 
stem  the  tide  of  unrest  and  crime. 

YOU,  who  have  the  advantage  of  a 
niwsic  education,  can  help  stem 
this  tide  by  organizing  an  orchestra, 
chorus  or  band  in  factory  or  store.  If 
there  is  already  one  established,  offer 
your  help  by  joining  it.  Give  free  les¬ 
sons,  if  they  are  needed,  to  start  some¬ 
one  playing  an  instrument.  If  you  are 
working  in  some  factory  or  store,  you 
can  further  your  own  musical  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  experience  you  will  gain  by 


leading  a  band  or  small  orchestra  or 
a  chorus.  Many  a  boy  or  girl  can  be 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Sunday  school 
or  church  work  by  asking  them  to  join 
the  orchestra;  and  think  of  the  help 
you  will  be  by  joining  it  yourself,  or 
offering  to  organize  one  for  them. 
Sunday  school  teachers  are  not  always 
musicians,  and  here  is  where  you  can 
be  of  valuable  help.  Prisons  and  re¬ 
formatories  in  the  United  States  are 
being  filled  by  the  younger  generation ; 
and  it  is  the  younger  generation  whose 
thoughts  and  movements  must  be  di¬ 
verted  to  useful  leisure  occupations. 

Are  you  going  to  help  the  nation 
through  perhaps  its  greatest  crisis  by 
spreading  the  gospel  of  musical  par¬ 
ticipation  as  the  most  practical,  most 
lovable  and  most  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tional  activity  known  to  man?  Will 
you  help  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  by  developing  bands, 
orchestras  and  choruses  wherever  you 
are,  at  every  opportunity?  Start,  if 
necessary,  with  a  quartette  or  trio, 
and  then  watch  it  grow.  It’s  lots  of 
fun. 

America  needs  music  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  and  you  are  a  member  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  music  committee — ^the 
High  School  Music  Committee. 

Are  you  going  to  be  a  leader  or  an 
onlooker  in  this  great  movement  for 
enriching  human  life? 


’«■ 
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Band  Instrument  Lessons 

By  Radio 


The  Michigan  University  of  the  Air 
will  offer  five  half  hour  lessons  in  the 
playing  of  all  band  instruments  (ex¬ 
cept  drums)  beginning  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  16  at  2:00  o’clock  Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time  and  continuing  each  Monday 
at  the  same  hour  through  March  16. 
The  lessons,  broadcast  over  Station 
WJR,  Detroit,  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Conductor  of  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra. 

Instruction  will  be  given  each  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  following  instruments: 
Flute,  piccolo,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
saxophone,  comet,  trumpet,  fluegel 


horn,  mellophone,  alto,  French  horn, 
trombone,  baritone,  euphonium,  tuba 
and  Sousaphone.  The  course  is  in¬ 
tended  for  school  students  and  adults 
who  have  had  no  previous  instruction 
and  is  offered  at  the  urgent  request  of 
school  superintendents  in  small  com¬ 
munities  where  the  services  of  band 
instructors  is  not  available. 

The  course  is  especially  planned  to 
provide  instruction  for  groups  of 
school  children  from  the  fourth  grade 
through  high  school.  School  superin¬ 
tendents  or  principals  desiring  to 
utilize  this  opportunity  are  urged  to 
plan  the  work  in  advance  by  seeking 
out  interested  students  and  forming 


groups  to  receive  the  instruction  under 
the  supervision  of  local  music  or  grade 
teachers.  • 

The  course  is  planned  to  advance 
the  students  to  a  point  where  they 
may  continue  as  a  school  band  without 
further  specialized  instruction.  All 
the  student  needs  is  an  instrument  in 
playing  condition  and  music  for  the 
lessons.  The  printed  lesson  pamphlet 
containing  the  music  may  be  had  free 
from  the  Michigan  University  of  the 
Air,  Ann  Arbor,  or  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instraction,  Lansing. 

This  is  the  first  time  radio  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  playing  of  band  instraments 
has  ever  been  offered. 


The  Boahburg  Benjo  Band,  directed  by  G.  M.  Smith  of  State  College,  Pa. 


Fretted  Instruments 


of  the 

Present 

The  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles 
By  Lloyd  Loar 


The  banjo-type  instrument  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  in 
colonial  days  by  forcibly  import¬ 
ed  Africans  must  have  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  crude  instrument.  So  far  as 
we  know  none  of  these  instruments 
survived  to  modern  times,  neither  is 
there  any  exact  description  of  them 
extant  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  con¬ 
struction  or  tone.  But  an  examination 
of  the  same  type  instrument  as  still 
used  in  barbaric  sections  of  Africa 
until  quite  recently,  will  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  tone  and  construction  of 
these  first  banjos  to  be  heard  in  the 
New  World,  for  they  must  be  very 
similar. 

The  making  of  a  banjo  presents 
mechanical  problems  not  found  in 
other  types  of  small  instruments.  The 
resistance  of  the  top  or  soundboard  to 
the  string  pressure  is  not  obtained  by 
the  top’s  natural  elasticity,  for  it  has 
none.  The  top  must  be  stretched  over 
some  sort  of  a  frame  to  the  place 
where  this  artificial  elasticity  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  string  pressure  and  the 
average  rate  of  vibration  of  the  notes 
produced  by  the  strings.  In  drum 
type  instruments  this  top  or  head  ten¬ 
sion  need  not  be  very  great  in  order 
to  give  reasonably  good  results.  The 
drum  of  a  primitive  type  need  not  have 
a  definite  pitch;  all  that  is  necessary 
for  it  to  do  is  to  respond  with  a 
powerful  boom  or  rattle  when  struck 
with  the  hand  or  a  drum-stick,  and  it 
will  do  this  whether  the  head  is 
stretched  tightly  or  not.  The  first 
applications  of  the  drum  idea  to 
stringed  instruments  of  which  we 
know  an}rthing  show  that  there  was  no 


realization  of  the  difference  in  require¬ 
ments  as  between  drum  tone  of  no 
definite  pitch  and  string  tone  of  defi¬ 
nite  pitch.  The  frame  that  supports 
the  head  or  soundboard  is  a  light  hoop 
of  wood,  sometimes  bent  into  shape 
and  sometimes  a  cross-section  of  a 
round  log  with  the  center  burned  out 
or  cut  away.  The  head,  which  might 
be  any  of  several  kinds  of  skin  (snake 
skin  was  often  used,  in  some  cases  the 
pleasant  practice  obtained  of  using 
tanned  hide  from  the  defunct  physique 
of  a  particularly  doughty  enemy,  goat 
skin  was  used  usually — with  some  of 
the  hair  left  on  it)  was  stretched 
across  this  hoop  while  green  or  moist 
and  tied  underneath  with  cord,  the 
drying  of  the  skin  causing  it  to  shrink 
and  thus  tightening  it.  In  time  it  was 
discovered  that  the  tighter  the  head 
the  better  the  tone  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  in  banjos  made  by  more  ad¬ 
vanced  savages  provision  was  made 


for  tightening  the  head.  The  method 
usually  used  was  decidedly  limited, 
however.  The  edge  of  the  head  was 
laced  through  with  cords  which  were 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoop, 
then  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or 
bone  were  forced  between  the  cords 
and  the  hoop,  and  the  head  thus  drawn 
farther  down  over  the  hoop.  A  still 
later  discovery  provided  cords  tied 
around  the  lacing,  these  cords  were 
drawn  down  forcing  the  lacings  closer 
together  and  tightening  the  head  in  the 
process.  This  plan  is  still  used  with 
some  drums,  except  that  the  cords 
around  the  lacing  are  replaced  with 
lugs  or  tabs  of  leather.  The  hoops  over 
which  the  heads  were  stretched  were 
not  strong  enough  to  allow  the  tops  to 
be  tightened  sufficiently,  and  after  a 
short  season  of  use  these  hoops  as¬ 
sumed  all  manner  of  shapes  except  the 
one  of  a  perfect  circle  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have.  The  necks  were  also 
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too  weak  and  soon  would  derelop  a 
pronounced  bend,  so  that  the  strings 
might  be  a  half-inch  from  the  finger¬ 
board,  making  it  impossible  to  press 
the  strings  to  the  fingerboard  and 
sound  other  than  its  open  note.  Many 
of  these  primitive  fingerboards  had  no 
frets  so  the  fingered  notes  would  be 
uncertain  as  to  pitch  and  of  decidedly 
different  tone-color  from  the  open 
string  notes.  The  strings  were  fastened 
to  crude  pegs  thrust  through  the  end 
of  the  neck,  and  these  were  also  very 
inefficient  when  it  came  to  an  exact 
tuning  of  the  instrument.  A  slight 
turn  of  the  peg  would  alter  the  pitch 
of  the  string  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  very  diflScult  to  stop  the  peg 
at  the  place  to  g^ive  the  exact  center 
of  the  pitch  wanted.  Players  of  these 
instruments  could  not  have  been  very 
critical  about  such  matters  or  a  more 
effective  means  of  tuning  the  strings 
would  have  been  devised. 

These  primitive  banjos  were  of 
many  sizes  and  used  various  systems 
of  tuning  for  the  open  strings.  As  to 
just  what  varieties  of  each  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  first  American  banjos  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  When  we  first 
begin  to  hear  about  the  banjo  as  an 
adjunct  of  American  life,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  size 
and  method  of  tuning  were  similar  to 
what' is  still  used  for  the  standard  or 
five-string  banjo.  One  system  of 
tuning  placed  the  lowest  pitched  string 
at  an  octave  below  middle  C,  the  next 


highest  was  G  a  fifth  above  the  C,  then 
B  a  major  third  above  the  G,  and  D  a 
minor  third  above  the  B.  The  last 
three  strings  when  played  open  give 
the  chord  of  G  Major.  The  fifth  or 
thumb-string  was  placed  just  outside 
of  the  C  or  lowest  pitched  string.  It 
was  only  three-fourths  as  long  as  the 
other  strings  and  fastened  to  a  peg  set 
in  the  side  of  the  neck  at  the  fifth  fret 
of  the  C  string.  This  string  was  the 
highest  in  pitch  of  the  open  strings, 
being  tuned  to  the  G  above  the  D 
string.  Another  tuning  system  was 
also  used  in  which  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  strings  were  the  same  but  each 
string  was  one  tone  higher  in  pitch; 
this  was  known  as  the  A  tuning  be¬ 
cause  the  three  upper  strings  then 
gave  the  chord  of  A  Major,  instead  of 
G  Major,  and  the  thumb-string  was 
tuned  to  A.  When  using  the  A  tuning 
it  was  customary  to  consider  the  in¬ 
strument  as  a  transposing  one,  music 
being  written  for  it  as  though  the 
regular  tuning  were  used.  With  the 
A  tuning  a  selection  sounding  in  the 
key  of  A  Major  would  be  written  in 
the  key  of  G  Major.  Music  written 
for  either  tuning  could  be  used  for  the 
other  one,  but  with  the  A  tuning  it 
sounded  a  whole  step  higher  than  it 
looked. 

At  first  this  was  not  as  much  of  a 
handicap  as  it  would  seem.  The  in¬ 
strument  was  used  mostly  in  solo,  and 
occasionally  as  an  accompaniment  for 
songs,  it  was  also  to  a  considerable 


extent  played  by  ear  although  music 
for  both  tunings  or  notations  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  it  a  good  many  years  ago. 
The  A  tuning  was  evidently  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  brighten  the  tone  of  the  in¬ 
strument  by  raising  its  pitch.  The 
normal  or  consistent  way  of  doing  this, 
by  increasing  the  sturdiness  of  con¬ 
struction  so  that  the  head  could  be 
made  tighter,  was  not  yet  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  either  system  of 
tuning  would  handicap  the  instrument 
in  certain  ways.  Keys  using  open 
strings  would  be  much  easier  than  ones 
not  doing  so,  and  the  more  open  strings 
possible  to  use  the  easier  the  key  for 
the  instrument.  Whichever  tuning 
was  used,  the  fewer  sharps  or  flats  in 
the  signature  the  better  could  the  in¬ 
strument  handle  the  music.  The 
method  of  vibrating  the  strings  and 
the  use  of  the  thumb-string  still  fur- 
.ther  contributed  to  this  characteristic. 
The  strings  were  plucked  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
thumb  string  was  played  with  the 
thumb,  as  indicated  by  its  name.  It 
was  not  possible  to  use  this  thumb¬ 
string  extensively  except  as  an  open 
string.  The  scale  or  string-length  for 
this  type  of  banjo  was  very  long,  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  of  the  violoncello. 
So  when  playing  in  the  first  or  second 
positions  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  thumb-string  with  the  left  hand 
fingers  and  alter  its  pitch.  When 
playing  above  the  third  position  this 
could  be  done,  but  this  would  restrict 
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the  stopped  notes  on  the  thumb-string 
to  the  advanced  player.  Consequently 
keys  in  which  the  thumb-string  could 
be  used  open,  and  preferably  as  the 
dominant  or  tonic,  were  greatly  more 
effective  than  keys  in  which  this  could 
not  be  done. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  five- 
string  banjo  attained  a  large  measure 
of  popularity.  Its  tone  was  distinc¬ 
tive,  no  other  instrument  in  existence 
produced  a  tone  like  it.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  incisiveness  of  its  tone  greatly 
accentuated  the  rhythmic  pattern  of 
any  music  played  upon  it,  and  this 
made  it  uniquely  effective  for  music  of 
a  cheerful,  swinging  type.  It  was  also 
possible  to  attain  a  technic  on  it  that 
went  far  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  its  system  of  tuning  and  long  scale 
— if  one  had  the  time  and  inclination 
together  with  the  manual  adaptability, 
and  it  needed  a  considerable  portion  of 
all  three.  Joe  Sweeny,  to  whom  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  became  a  very 
proficient  performer  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe  created  nothing  less 
than  a  furore  with  his  playing.  And 
down  to  modern  times  there  have  been, 
and  there  still  are,  many  advanced 
players  whose  technical  proficiency  has 
enabled  them  to  use  the  instrument 
with  great  effectiveness  for  the  type  of 
music  to  which  it  was  suited. 

Sweeny  also  made  some  of  his  own 
instruments,  and  there  are  still  in 
existence  a  few  banjos  made  by  him 
almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
not  long  until  American  mechanics 
turned  their  attention  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  banjos.  Most  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  possible  to  make  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  were  mechanical  in  their  nature. 
The  rims  were  made  of  thin  strips  of 
tough  wood  bent  into  shape  and  glued 
together  until  the  rim  was  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  necessary  head 
tension.  Necks  were  made  so  they 
were  more  slender  and  graceful  and  at 
the  same  time  stronger;  heads  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  skin  were  used  and  tanned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  effective 
as  soundboards.  The  frets  were 
planned  so  the  scale  was  in  tune  and  so 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  left- 
hand  technic.  And  ways  were  devised 
for  mounting  and  stretching  the  head 
so  that  it  could  be  tightened  as  much  as 
necessary  and  keep  its  tension  reason¬ 
ably  well. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  when  interest  in  the  mandolin  and 
guitar  families  was  particularly  ac¬ 
tive,  the  banjo  came  in  for  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  this  attention.  Banjos 
using  the  mandolin  and  mandola 
stringing  and  fingering  were  tried.  The 
shorter  strings  this  gave  the  instru- 
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ments  and  the  more  logical  tuning 
made  them  much  easier  to  play,  but  in 
the  process  the  characteristic  snap  of 
the  banjo  tone  was  almost  lost.  The 
older  type  five-string  banjo  used  gut 
strings  or  silk  ones,  while  the  newer 
ones  used  wire  strings,  and  picks  in¬ 
stead  of  the  finger  tips  to  vibrate  the 
strings;  part  of  the  change  of  tone 
color  could  be  laid  to  this,  but  it  was 
found  that  most  of  it  came  from  the 
shorter  strings.  So  banjos  using 
mandola  or  viola  tuning  with  wire 
strings  to  be  played  with  a  pick  but 
with  a  much  longer  scale  were  tried, 
although  several  inches  shorter  than 
the  five-string  model.  These  longer 
strings  restored  the  banjo  tone  and 
added  to  it  considerably  in  the  way  of 
power  through  the  use  of  the  pick,  it 
was  still  comparatively  easy  to  play 
because  of  the  more  consistent  tuning, 
and  almost  over  night  it  became  the 
tenor  banjo  that  is  still  a  very  popular 
and  useful  instrument. 

The  favor  with  which  the  tenor  was 
received  aroused  fresh  interest  among 
manufacturers  and  additional  refine¬ 
ments  and  improvements  in  its  con¬ 
struction  appeared.  It  acquired  geared 
pegs  which  permit  exact  tuning  with 
certainty  and  facility.  A  resonator  or 
back  for  the  rim  gave  it  an  air- 


chamber,  not  as  efficient  as  that  of  the 
violin  for  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
banjo  air-chamber  do  not  vibrate  of 
themselves  as  they  do  with  the  violin, 
but  this  was  partly  compensated  by  the 
greater  activity  of  the  banjo  head  over 
the  violin  soundboard.  Further  im¬ 
provements  in  rim  construction  and 
head  tightening  mechanisms  appeared, 
and  now  these  features  closely  ap¬ 
proach  perfection  so  far  as  doing  effi¬ 
ciently  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
is  concerned. 

The  banjo  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
typical  and  the  only  American  instru¬ 
ment.  As  a  type  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  it  can  hardly  be  considered  so;  it 
is  the  oldest  and  most  obvious  in  con¬ 
struction  of  any  stringed  instrument. 
But  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
used,  with  its  many  nicely  worked  out 
mechanical  details,  its  logical  tuning, 
and  its  use  as  a  rhythm  instrument  of 
any  definite  pitch  in  connection  with 
other  instruments,  it  is  solely  an 
American  achievement.  Without  the 
assistance  of  these  American  struc¬ 
tural  modifications  it  would  never  be  in 
the  position  that  the  present  time  finds 
it — an  efficient  rhythm  instrument  able 
to  furnish  any  harmony  or  melodic 
figure  as  it  supplies  the  rhythm  pat¬ 
tern  called  for.  The  old-type  banjo 
cou’d  never  have  traveled  so  far.  Even 
though  its  technical  handicaps  fcould 
have  been  overcome  its  tone  would 
have  been  adequate.  For,  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  in  instrument  construc¬ 
tion,  an  improvement  mechanically  in 
banjo  construction  meant  an  improve¬ 
ment  acoustically  in  the  tone  produced. 
The  science  of  stringed  instrument 
acoustics  is  after  all  but  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  branch  of  mechanics,  having  to  do 
with  such  things  as  leverage,  inertia, 
balance,  static  energy,  resistance,,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  While  the  tenor 
banjo  is  now  the  most  widely  used 
member  of  the  family,  all  voices  are 
made  and  used  just  as  in  the  violin  and 
mandolin  families.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  future  will  see  all 
the  important  instrumental  ensembles 
including  a  -complete  banjo  choir — 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass, 
to  furnish  the  rhythmic  foundation  or 
a  large  part  of  it.  And  a  rhythmic 
foundation  moreover  that  would  al¬ 
ways  be  consistent  melodically  and 
harmonically  with  the  rest  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 


Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  rea¬ 
son. — Bailey. 


Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  power  which 
seems  to  be  beyond  natural  causes. — 
F.  W.  Faber. 
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Chopin’s  Preludes 

By  Thecxiora  Troendle 


CHOPIN’S  preludes  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  perfect  form 
and  art  in  miniature.  Not  only 
has  he  achieved  perfection  of  form  in 
these  twenty-four  charming  examples 
of  extraordinarily  beautiful  piano 
music,  but  the  emotional  light  and 
shade,  the  dramatic  climaxes  and  genu¬ 
ine  musical  fervor  that  he  has  been 
able  to  depict  in  pieces,  some  of  them 
but  sixteen  measures  in  length  (No.  20 
is  but  12)  is  proof  that  a  great  artist 
can  say  a  great  deal  in  the  smallest 
imaginable  time,  space,  and  medium. 

All  twenty-four  are  beautifully 
varied,  both  technically  and  emotion¬ 
ally.  Let  us  consider  (for  lack  of 
space)  some  of  those  most  frequently 
played  and  also  unfortunately  the  most 
frequently  misplayed.  Number  one, 
though  but  a  page  in  length,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  “nut  to  crack”  at  the  onset.  The 
first  query  will  probably  be ;  Why  are 
the  stems  going  both  up  and  down,  in 
the  right  hand  figure?  the  answer  be¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  only  way  a  composer 
can  designate  the  notes  he  wishes  held 
through  and  brought  out.  Thus  you 
will  find  the  melody  running  through 
the  center  like  a  little  silver  thread. 
Each  measure  must  be  phrased  off,  not 


suddenly  or  abruptly,  but  like  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  a  bird’s  wings. 

At  measure  eighteen  the  rhythm 
changes.  If  the  two  against  three 
rhythm  is  troublesome,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  do.  Take  the  measure  out  and 
count  twelve  until  you  have  the  correct 
pulse  in  your  blood,  so  to  speak.  If 
you  master  this  difficulty,  you  have 
mastered  the  similar  ones. 

Measure  twenty-one  is  the  climax, 
and  toward  that  end  you  must  work 
from  the  beginning,  diminishing  from 
then  on  to  the  end.  I  advise  in  this 
piece  practicing  each  hand  separately. 
The  left  hand  with  its  studies  of  tenth 
and  twelfth  must  be  perfectly  sound, 
even,  and  dependable.  This  prelude 
could  easily  be  designated  as  the  “but¬ 
terfly”  prelude.  It  must  be  played 
with  the  greatest  delicacy,  clarity  and 
that  eltrsive  but  most  important  attri¬ 
bute — charm,. 

Number  three  is  a  miniature  left 
hand  etude,  and  before  you  can  even 
begin  to  cope  with  it  interpretively,  it 
is  important  to  master  the  left  hand 
which  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  glance.  The  first  measure 
contains  the  figure  that  is  repeated 
over  and  over  first  in  G  major  then  in 


D,  A,  and  C.  Therefore,  master  the 
first  measure  then  master  the  figure 
in  the  above  mentioned  keys,  and  you 
have  the  situation  well  in  hand  except 
for  four  rather  tough  measures  at  the 
end.  The  right  hand  must  be  like  a 
simple  little  folk  melody  sustained  and 
flowery.  Be  sure  that  the  sixteenth 
notes  (in  the  melody)  are  light  and 
graceful  and  that  the  fluttering  ac¬ 
companiment  is  harp-like  and  meticu¬ 
lously  even  and  clear.  This  piece  re¬ 
quires  very  little  pedal. 

Number  seven  perhaps  best  illus¬ 
trates  my  remarks  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  This  little  piece  with  its 
slow  waltz-like  rhythm  is  as  delicate 
as  the  petals  of  a  flower;  one  harsh 
note  or  false  intonation  is  fatal.  One 
word  of  caution :  Be  sure  to  count  out 
the  recurrent  half  notes  with  great 
care.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous 
fault  of  the  amateur  is  a  failure  to  feel 
the  rests  and  holds  in  the  same  tempo 
that  he  feels  the  music  when  it  is  in 
motion. 

In  next  month’s  issue  of  Thb  School 
Musician  we  will  discuss  more  of  these 
beautiful  and  inspired  little  composi¬ 
tions  by  the  great  Polish  composer. 


Piano  Class  Work  Takes  Fresh  Start 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  with  a 
population  of  35,800,  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River,  seventy-eight  miles  north  of 
New  York  City,  is  the  most  recent 
acquisition  to  the  cities  where  piano 
class  work  has  been  established  in  the 
public  schools. 

As  the  home  of  Vassar  College,  with 
thirty-eight  churches,  twelve  schools, 
four  parks,  eight  banks,  five  news¬ 
papers,  and  one  hundred  principal 
industries,  whose  products  annually 
amount  to  twenty-nine  million  dollars, 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  have  the  move¬ 
ment  take  hold  in  such  a  progressive 
community. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Miss  Ella  H. 
Mason,  piano  class  specialist  of  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music,  Mr.  Max  A.  Reutershan, 
director  of  music  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
public  schools,  stated  that  ten  key¬ 
boards  had  been  purchased,  and  at  the 
outset,  thirty-eight  pupils  had  begun 


their  class  lessons.  He  further  stated 
that  many  of  the  principals  and  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Moon,  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  experiment  with  great  interest 
and  that,  in  their  opinion,  “It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  all  our  schools 
will  be  giving  lessons  of  this  type.” 

Unquestionably,  the  seeds  of  the 
movement  were  planted  on  June  3, 
when  Miss  Mason  was  invited  to  attend 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  piano 
classes.  This  is  a  concrete  example  of 
the  campaign  the  National  Bureau  is 
conducting  with  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations  all  over  the  country.  At  this 
Poughkeepsie  meeting  Miss  Mason  dis¬ 
cussed  the  educational  merit  of  piano 
study  and  showed  that  it  deserves  a 
place  among  other  regular  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Then  she  told  of  the  ways  in 
which  public  school  piano  classes  had 
been  conducted  in  other  cities  and  sug¬ 
gested  organization  plans  which  might 


be  suitable  for  Poughkeepsie.  She 
stressed  the  fact  that  boHi  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  classes  into  the  schools 
and  their  subsequent  success  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents,  the  school  officials,  and 
the  piano  class  teacher.  Carrying  this 
point  beyond  a  mere  idea  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  she  suggested  definite  ways  in 
which  parents  could  work  for  the 
bringing  about  of  their  desire  to  make 
piano  classes  a  part  of  their  public 
school  curriculum  and  therefore  avail¬ 
able  to  all  their  children. 

With  the  addition  of  Poughkeepsie 
to  the  ranks  of  those  cities  employing 
piano  class  work  in  the  public  schools, 
the  National  Bureau  now  has  a  list  of 
880  cities  and  towns  from  which  re¬ 
ports  of  piano  classes  in  operation 
have  already  been  received.  This  is 
an  increase  of  280  new  cities  which 
have  begun  piano  classes  during  the 
year  from  December,  1929  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930. 
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Lmke  View  High  School  Bend,  one  of  Chicago’s  Leaders. 


Not  the  Largest  ~  but 
Among  the  Best  of  the 
Windy  City’s  Hi-Groups 


With  a  60-piece  concert  band,  an 
85-piece  well-drilled  military  band  and 
70-piece  orchestra,  Lake  View  High 
School  of  Chicago  has  reason  to  speak 
with  pride  of  its  musical  progn^ess. 

The  concert  band,  under  the  capable 
directorship  of  Captain  Walz,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  city.  When  it  was 
first  organized  some  years  ago,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  cornet  players,  a  few 
clarinets,  and  some  heavier  pieces,  but 
the  present  band  consists  of  about 
sixty  instruments.  The  military  or¬ 
ganization  boasts  of  eighty-five  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  concert  band  has  maintained  a 
high  standard  for  achievements  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  1928  it  won 
second  place  in  the  final  contest  that 
was  held  for  all  the  Chicago  high 
school  bands.  In  1929  the  concert 
band  won  second  place  again  in  the 
Chicago  contest,  in  competition  with 
bands  of  its  same  class.  In  competing 
in  the  finals  with  bands  nearly  twice 
as  large,  it  placed  fourth.  In  1930  the 
Capi.  Wal,  has  a  busy  fob  as  director  band  maintained  its  high  standing  by 
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The  Orchestra  plays  an  active  part  in  Lake  View’s  Social  Activities. 


its  group — which  consisted  of  bands 
of  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  players.  It 
placed  fourth  in  the  final  contest  in 
competition  with  larger  bands,  some  of 
which  had  over  one  hundred  pieces. 

The  military  band,  too,  may  be 
proud  of  its  achievements.  In  1928 
it  distinguished  itself  by  winning  the 
City  Championship  for  marching 
bands,  having  competed  with  every 
high  school  band  in  Chicago.  In  1929 
it  again  won  the  City  Championship, 
competing  against  the  larger  bands 
from  larger  schools,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  the  Senn  high  band,  which  had 
just  returned  from  winning  the  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  for  concert  bands 


held  at  Denver,  and  Harrison  Tech, 
which  had  placed  second  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  for  marching  bands. 
Since  no  contest  was  held^ili  1930  for 
marching  bands.  Lake  View  still  holds 
the  city  championship,  of  which  she  is 
immensely  proud. 

Lake  View’s  orchestra  has  been 
ably  directed  by  Mrs.  Dora  G.  Smith 
since  1912.  The  orchestra  is  now 
composed  of  seventy  pieces,  namely 
nineteen  first  violins,  twenty  second 
violins,  four  violas,  three  cellos,  two 
basses,  one  oboe,  one  flute,  six  clari¬ 
nets,  one  bassoon,  two  saxophones,  two 
horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
and  one  tuba. 


The  orchestra  has  always  received 
high  ratings  in  the  city-wide  contests. 
It  has  won  second  place  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Class  A,  and  in  1927  was 
tied  with  Lane  for  first  place. 

The  orchestra  takes  an  active  part 
in  Lake  View’s  social  life.  It  plays  at 
the  annual  operas  which  are  also 
directed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  the  dramas, 
and  assembly  programs  held  for  the 
student  body.  Recently  the  orchestra 
and  band  participated  in  their  second 
annual  concert  that  is  held  to  raise 
funds  for  music  and  instruments. 
This  concert  proved  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 


A  Camp  for  Eastern  Students 


High  School  music  students  in  the 
East  will  no  longer  have  to  look  en¬ 
viously  at  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  and  sigh  because 
they  cannot  raise  the  funds  to  travel 
that  far  to  attend. 

The  Eastern  Music  Camp,  on  Lake 
Messalonskee  of  the  Belgrade  Lakes  in 
Sidney,  Maine,  will  take  under  its 
wings  this  coming  summer  the  hitherto 
overlooked  Easterners,  and  give  them 
training  and  facilities  similar  to  those 
of  the  famous  camp  at  Interlochen, 
Mich. 

Entrance  requirements  are  such  that 
membership  is  more  or  less  honorary. 
Applications  must  be  signed  by  the 


principal  of  the  school,  supervisor  of 
music,  director  of  the  band,  orchestra 
or  chorus  and  the  private  music  teach¬ 
er,  if  any,  vouching  for  the  good  char¬ 
acter  and  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  play  symphonic  music  on  sight. 

Master  musicians  will  instruct  the 
groups  in  both  class  and  private 
lessons  and  will  direct  the  groups  in  a 
series  of  public  concerts. 

As  at  Interlochen,  the  boys  and  girls 
camps  are  situated  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  campus — on  the  lake  front.  Mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  will  be  the  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  constructed  in  a  natural 
bowl  sloping  toward  the  lake  and 
framed  by  towering  pines.  The  stage 
structure  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  shell. 

Although  the  staff  is  incomplete  at 
the  present  time,  the  following  note¬ 


worthy  persons  already  appear  on  the 
roster:  Francis  Findlay,  musical  direc¬ 
tor  and  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee;  Harry  Whittemore,  dean  and 
chairman  of  enrollment  committee; 
Lee  Lockhart,  band  director;  Dorothy 
Marden,  executive  secretary  and  regis¬ 
trar;  Mrs.  Walter  Butterfield,  matron; 
Miss  Louise  Westwood,  chairman  of 
scholarships  committee. 

An  advisory  board  is  being  formed 
and  among  the  first  to  accept  appoint¬ 
ments  were  J.  E.  Maddy,  Peter  W. 
Dykema  and  Howard  Hanson.^ 

The  camp  will  have  all  of  the  usual 
equipment  needed  for  tennis,  baseball, 
archery,  swimming,  boating  and  horse¬ 
back  riding.  Expert  instructors  will 
be  on  doty  with  both  boys  and  girls  in 
all  their  camp  activities. 
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WE  PRESENT  another  grroup 
of  band,  orchestra,  solo  win¬ 
ners  and  directors.  The  first 
uniformed  high  school  band  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  was  the  William 
Hall  high  school  aggregation  of  West 
Hartford.  They  set  the  pace  in  uni¬ 
forming,  but  that  isn’t  all,  for  they 
are  also  winners  of  first  place  in  Class 
A  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  New  England  Contest  held  at 
Pawtucket  last  spring,  this  band  en¬ 
tered  Class  C  in  which  they  again  won 
a  high  place. 

M.  A.  Davis,  director  of  Public 
School  Music  in  West  Hartford,  directs 
this  group. 

Lawrence  Band  of  Fairfield,  Maine 
Another  Eastern  prize  winning 
group  is  that  of  the  Lawrence  High 
School  orchestra  of  Fairfield,  Maine. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Smith,  director  en¬ 
tered  her  musicians  in  the  State  con¬ 
test  held  at  Bangor  in  May,  1930  and 
they  won  first  place  in  Class  C,  com¬ 
peting  against  five  other  orchestras. 

Through  the  generosity  of  citizens 
of  Waterville  and  Fairfield,  the  trip  to 
the  New  England  contest  at  Pawtuck¬ 
et,  Rhode  Island  was  made  possible, 
and  they  again  took  first  place  in  Class 
C,  competing  against  three  State  or¬ 
chestra  winners  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory. 

Aurora,  Minn.  Orchestra 
In  the  small  town  of  Aurora,  Minn, 
is  the  high  school  orchestra  which  took 
first  place  in  Class  B  in  the  State' 
contest  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
was  developed  in  a  school  whose  en¬ 
rollment  is  166  students.  The  town 
has  only  1400  inhabitants  and  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  very  proud  of  the  musical 
organization  which  is  bringring  them 
fame.  Nevertheless,  the  size  of  the 
town  limits  the  possibilities  for  en- 
gagrements  except  occasional  concerts 
at  home  and  an  exchange  concert  with 
some  other  towns,  and  Hien  the  Spring 


Festival,  when  four  or  five  towns  com¬ 
bine  their  organizations  and  efforts  to 
present  a  concert. 

0.  R.  Olsen  is  the  very  capable 
director  of  this  orchestra. 

Brockton,  Mass.  Orchestra 
,  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Brockton  High  School  orchestra  slip¬ 
ped  out  of  a  first  place  in  a  contest. 
Here’s  their  record  since  1928: 

1928.  New  England  contest,  first 
place — Class  A.  (No  state  contest  in 

1928.) 

1929.  Massachusetts  State  Contest, 
first  place — Class  A. 

1929.  New  England  contest,  first 
place — Class  A. 

1930.  Massachusetts  State  contest, 
first  place — Class  A. 

1930.  New  England  contest,  third 
place — Class  A. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  New  England  contests  is 
getting  more  and  more  difficult. 

The  Brockton  orchestra  has  been 
built  up  from  a  small  group  of  players 
to  its  present  size  (about  60)  without 
the  appropriation  of  any  fund  from 
the  School  Department.  It  is  still  with¬ 
out  any  reg^ular  income.  The  school 
owns  several  instruments — some  pre¬ 
sented  by  different  g^^duating  classes, 
some  purchased  from  the  Music  Fund 
(maintained  by  various  musical  activi¬ 
ties).  The  majority  of  the  instruments 
are  owned  by  the  pupils.  One  rehear¬ 
sal  a  week  begrinning  with  the  last 
period  of  school  and  extending  after 
school  hours  is  the  regular  schedule. 

Every  second  year  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Opera  has  been  given  by  the 
pupils,  which  the  orchestra  has  accom¬ 
panied  in  addition  to  its  orchestral 
progrrams.  At  times  it  has  played  for 
outside  organizations  such  as  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  the  Woman’s  Club,  etc. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Dunham  is  the  man 
who  has  directed  this  orchestra  to 
victory. 


Tech.  H.  S.,  Providence 

Up  in  the  top  ranks  of  Eastern 
bands  and  orchestras  is  that  of  the 
Technical  High  School  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

They  had  little  difficulty  in  surpass¬ 
ing  competitors  in  Class  A  in  the  State 
contests  last  year  for  both  bands  and 
orchestras,  and  then  the  band  attended 
the  New  England  finals  contest,  win¬ 
ning  second  place  in  the  Class  A, 
agrainst  competition  which  meant  al¬ 
most  as  much  for  the  East  as  the 
National  contest  does  for  the  Central 
states. 

G.  Richard  Carpenter  wields  the 
baton  at  this  school. 

West  Tech.,  Cleveland 

Contestants  at  Flint,  Mich,  last  year 
need  no  introduction  to  the  West  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  band  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Their  name  was  well  known  by 
everyone,  including  the  judges  after 
awards  were  made,  because  they  ran 
off  with  a  number  of  ensemble  and 
soloist  places,  and  came  in  sixth 
among  the  Class  A  bands,  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  showiest  groups  in 
the  parade. 

N.  H.  Fay  H.  S.  Orchestra 

of  Dexter,  Maine 

A  little  orchestra  which  deserves  all 
the  praise  it  gets  is  that  of  the  N.  H. 
Fay  High  School  orchestra  of  Dexter, 
Maine.  . 

Last  spring  they  were  awarded  first 
place  in  Class  B  in  the  State  contest, 
and  third  place  in  the  same  division  in 
the  New  England  contest.  They  hail 
from  a  small  school  in  a  small  town, 
but  have  big  ambitions  and  are  well 
on  their  way  to  realizing  them. 

Mary  C.  Stuart  is  the  director. 

Ottawa  Hills  Orchestra  of 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Ottawa  Hills  High  School  sen¬ 
ior  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Merwyn  Mitchell,  is  one  of  the  ap- 
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pendag^es  of  the  youngest  high  school 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  first 
appearance  in  State  competition  at 
Lansing  in  1929,  won  them  third  place 
in  Class  A.  At  Ann  Arbor  in  1930, 
they  were  awarded  second  place  and 
were  the  smallest  group  in  numbers 
that  competed. 

Three  members  of  this  group  won 
first  chairs  in  their  respective  section 
at  the  Michigan  All-State  orchestra  in 
1930.  They  were  concert  master,  El- 
mitt  Eastcott;  First  viola,  June  War¬ 
saw;  First  string  bass,  Charles  Fair¬ 
banks. 

Six  members  have  spent  one  sum¬ 
mer  or  more  at  the  National  School 
Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  at  Inter, 
lochen.  They  are:  June  Warsaw,  Mar¬ 
garet  Woodson,  Georgiana  Murphy, 
Elmitt  Eastcott,  Gerald  Behler,  and 
Charles  Fairbanks. 

The  director  is  W.  Merwyn  Mitchell. 

Myrtle  Childs 

Girl  soloist  winners  seem  to  be  very 
much  in  the  minority,  judging  from 
last  year’s  con¬ 
test  results. 
Only  five  gdi^ls 
took  places  in 
the  National 
solo  contests, 
and  two  of  the 
five  were  from 
Hammond,  In¬ 
diana,  where 
Mr.  Adam  P. 
Lesinsky,  di¬ 
rector,  believes 
in  giving  the 
girls  an  equal 
“break”  with 
the  boys  in  all 
respects. 

Myrtle  Childs 
of  Hammond, 
was  one  of  the 
most  outstand¬ 
ing  girl  solo¬ 
ists  in  the  Na¬ 
tional,  taking 
a  third  place  in 
the  trumpet,  cornet  and  fleugel  horn. 
Myrtle  had  previously  won  first  place 
in  the  district  meet  and  second  place 
in  the  state  meet. 

She  is  also  a  member  of  the  notable 
Hammond  High  School  Girls’  Band 
which  won  the  state  championship  and 
of  the  Hammond  High  School  orches¬ 
tra  which  won  second  in  the  National 
contest  at  Lincoln. 

At  the  present  time,  Myrtle  is  at¬ 
tending  Ball  State  Teachers’  College 
at  Muncie,  Indiana,  where  she  is  study¬ 
ing  music  with  a  view  to  teaching. 


Iran  W.  Thompson 
One  of  the  Interlochen  soloists  who 
was  a  bit  late  in  sending  a  picture 
and  consequently  was  left  out  of  the 
December  issue  is  Ivan  W.  Thompson 
of  Independence,  Kans. 

Thompson 
plays  bassoon 
and  saxophone 
and  sings 
either  bari-l 
tone  or  bass. 

Though  equal-  | 
ly  capable  and 
successful  in  | 
both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vo¬ 
cal  work,  he 
prefers  the 
vocal.  He  is 
student  direc¬ 
tor  of  both  band  and  orchestra  at  the 
Independence  High  School  this  year. 
In  1929-30  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  which 
toured  the  East. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  N.  H. 
S.  0.  and  B.  Camp  in  1929  and  1930 
and  this  summer  had  an  important 
role  in  the  opera  “Mikado,”  was  a 
member  of  the  Camp  quartette,  won 
first  place  in  the  Camp  baritone  vocal 
solo  and  second  place  on  the  bassoon. 

Thompson  is  on  his  last  lap  at  In¬ 
dependence,  as  he  graduates  this  June. 

Hobart  High  School  Band 
Back  in  1925,  when  the  first  labored 
strains  of  band  music  could  be  heard 
coming  from  the  Music  Department  of 
Hobart  High  School,  everyone  knew 
that  the  new  instructor,  William  Re- 
volli,  was  working  with  his  three-piece 
band.  ’This  was  the  band  that  was  to 
become  the  National  Champion  of 
Class  B  bands  five  years  later.  Every¬ 
one  thought  it  an  accomplishment  that 
in  one  year  this  band  could  g:row  to 
twenty-two  pieces  and  win  second 
place  in  the  county  contest.  ('There 
were  only  two  bands  entered.) 

The  next  year  when  the  band  placed 
first  in  the  county  event  it  surprised 
all  its  competitors.  The  third  year  was 
very  disappointing,  for  when  contest 
time  arrived,  half  the  band  was  “laid 
up”  with  influenza.  Because  of  this 
the  band  slipped  down  to  second  place. 

In  1929  The  Hobart  Band  staged  a 
come-back.  When  they  brought  the 
Indiana  State  Championship  home 
with  them  a  decided  civic  interest  was 
aroused.  The  city,  in  its  enthusiasm, 
sent  the  band  to  the  National  Contest 
at  Denver.  Imagine  the  small  city’s 
delight  to  learn  that  their  four-year- 
old,  thirty-six  piece  band  had  placed 
third  in  the  Denver  contest. 

The  county  contest  was  discontinued 


in  1930.  The  Hobart  High  School  Band 
had  practically  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship.  ’The  sixty-five  members  worked 
tirelessly.  They  could  be  heard  prac¬ 
ticing  at  any  time — ^morning,  noon, 
and  night.  But  these  countless  hours 
paid  well,  for  the  band  placed  first  in 
the  Regional,  first  in  the  State,  and 
earned  the  title,  “National  Champion 
of  Class  B  Bands,  1930.” 

These  trips  to  the  state  and  national 
contests  were  made  possible  only  by 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Hobart.  ’They  sent  their  band 
to  Flint  with  all  good  wishes  and  met 
them  at  the  train  eight  thousand 
strong.  Not  a  single  person  remained 
on  the  streets  to  watch  the  March  of 
Triumph  for  they  were  all  taking  part 
in  the  celebration. 

There  are  now  180  boys  and  girls 
zealously  studying  band  instruments 
in  Hobart,  and  seventy-four  of  them 
are  in  the  High  School  Band.  And 
every  one  of  them  is  bent  on  making 
the  band  better  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

'The  five  oflicers  of  the  band  whose 
pictures  will  appear  in  an  early  issue, 
are:  Charles  McManus,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Jean  ’Trester,  sponsor;  Charles 
Frame,  president;  James  Witty,  drum 
major;  and  Sarah  Mundell,  librarian. 

'The  business  manager,  and  sponsor 
have  been  with  the  band  for  three 
years,  the  president  for  two,  the  drum 
major  for  four,  and  the  librarian  for 
two.  They  have  all  contributed,  one 
way  or  another,  to  make  the  band  a 
success — Bud,  as  Charles  McManus  is 
called,  by  being  on  the  job  constantly 
and  acting  as  handy  man  for  anyone 
who  needed  him,  Jim  in  faithfully 
leading  them  through  long  hours  of 
marching,  Charles  by  performing  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  t3rmpani  and  the  snare 
drums,  Jean  by  finishing  up  the  odd 
jobs  that  must  always  he  done,  and 
Sarah  by  capably  handling  her  duties. 

Five  more  loyal  backers  of  the  band 
could  hardly  be  found. 

The  Instrumental  Department  of 
the  Hobart  Public  Schools  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  music  departments  in 
the  country  to  place  bands  on  a  par 
with  other  subjects  of  the  curricultim. 

A  special  course  of  study  for  instru¬ 
mental  music  is  being  completed  which 
will  include  a  specific  course  of  graded 
material  for  each  of  the  three  bands  in 
the  system. 

This  material  is  carefully  selected 
and  graded  according  to  difficulty, 
worthiness,  and  always  with  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  student  kept  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  mind. 

Modesto,  Calif.  Soloists 
The  crack  Modesto,  California  band 
also  has  some  very  praiseworthy  solo- 
(Contlnued  on  page  42) 
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Listen  In 

on  KGGF 


By  AGNES  McCoy 
Independence,  Kansas 


“Since  I  returned  from  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp 
at  Interlochen  last  summer,  a  trio  has 
been  organized  in  Independence  com¬ 
posed  of  Irene  Pansier,  violinist.  In¬ 
dependence,  Kansas;  Dolores  Horrell, 
pianist,  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  and  my¬ 
self,  ’cellist. 

“We  are  called  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio 
and  are  members  of  the  Inter-City 
Beaux  Arts  club,  composed  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  artists  of  five  cities  in  this  vicinity. 
Our  principal  work  so  far  has  been 
broadcasting  from  station  KGGF  Cof¬ 
feyville,  Kans.  We  appear  once  a 


month  on  the  programs  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  Club  as  Junior  Artists. 

“I  have  also  organized  a  local  trio 
known  as  the  Melodies  with  the  same 


violinist.  Miss  Pansier,  but  a  different 
pianist,  Wilma  Mibeck. 

“The  combination  of  instruments 
has  proven  very  successful  and  is  very 
much  in  demand  for  banquets,  wed¬ 
dings  and  various  other  occasions.  We 
are  greatly  enjoying  our  work  together 
and  recommend  the  string  trio  to 
young  musicians  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  profit. 

“I  am  enjoying  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  immensely,  especially  articles  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  N.  H.  S.  0. 


And  the  Wind,  She  Blew 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  at  Parkette 
Junior  High,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
started  out  on  what  they  thought  was 
going  to  be  an  outside  picnic,  but  old 
Mr.  Wind  decided  differently.  He  up¬ 
set  their  plans  and  blew  the  girls  into 
Mrs.  Anderson’s  kitchen  where  she  let 
them  picnic  to  their  heart’s  content, 
while  old  Mr.  Wind  had  to  be  content 
on  the  outside  looking  in. 


More  of  the 

U  of  K  Band 
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flrajlTOP  dreaming  about  your  “letter”. 
Get  it!  You  aren’t  limited  to  foot- 
ball,  track,  basketball  or  the  tank. 

«  y  »  Get  your  “letter”  in  the  school  band. 

A  Holton  Revelation  Instrument  Makes  ^ 

It  Easier  for  You  to  Win  Your  Letter  ♦ 

A  Holton  “Revelation”  Band  Instrument,  whether  it  is  a  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Cornet,  or  Saxophone,  will  smooth  the  way  to  success  for  you.  The  Holton- 
Clarke  Cornet,  with  its  perfect  scale,  is  extremely  easy  to  blow,  and  its  unusual 
ftexibility  will  please  you.  The  Trumpet,  always  true  to  pitch,  gives  a  pure, 
true  tone  —  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  penetration.  The  hig-toned  Trom¬ 
bone,  true  in  every  register,  slides  in  perfect  alignment,  and  frictionless  action, 

—  it  has  no  “wolf”  tones.  The  playing,-even  when  starting  a  tone,  is  effortless. 
Favoring  a  tone  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  playing  a  Holton  Saxophone.  It 
has  perfect  harmony  in  every  key;  exquisite  balance  eliminates  tension,  and, 
because  of  its  many  patented,  exclusive  features,  it  plays  with  marvelous  ease. 
The  other  instruments  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  line,  the  French  Horn,  Con¬ 
cert  Horn,  Euphonium,  Pryorphone,  and  the  Basses,  are  all  built  on  the  Holton 
principle  of  creating  only  perfect  instruments. 

Holton  Collegiate  Instruments 

—  are  popular-priced  editions  of  famous  Holton  originals.  While  lower  in 
price  they  possess  the  true  Holton  tone. 

Designed  for  the  school  band  where  tone  quality  is  desired  but  lack  of  funds 
will  not  permit  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  instruments. 

10  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 

Satisfy  yourself  how  a  Holton  Band  Instrument  will  help  you  to  win  your 
“letter”.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  instrument  you 
desire  for  10  days.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  you  desire  to  keep  the  instrument 
of  your  choice,  we'II  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to  us  today 
for  a  FREE  beautiful  new  illustrated  catalog  of  both  the  famous  Holton 
“Revelation”  and  “Collegiate”  Band  Instruments. 

Tlie  Holton  Band  FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

Plan  1233  CHURCH  STREET 

(The  Guaranteed  School  Band  Plan)  ELKHORN,  -  -  -  WISCONSIN 

Our  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  a  playing  band  in  12  vieehs.  We 
handle  all  the  details  without  worrying 
the  superintendent,  without  conflict  with 
your  class  work  or  school  routine.  We 
interest  the  parents  in  our  plan,  do  all  the 
organizing,  furnish  the  instruments  with 
no  risk  of  financial  loss  to  school  or  pupiL 
If  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  band  is  not 
enthusiastically  and  correctly  playing,  we 
take  back  the  instruments,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

Don’t  foil  to  mrnliom  Tke  Stkool  Musiciom  when  writing  AdvOTtaert. 
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Must  YOU  Add 

Fuel  to  the  Flame? 

“Maybe  I’m  wrong,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  certain  statement  in  ‘D. 
C.’s’  letter  in  the  November  issue  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  caustic  dig  at  some 
of  us  ‘Eastern’  bands.  I  refer  to  the 
sentence  about  Modesto’s  musicians  all 
being  scholars  as  well  as  musicians. 

“The  same  condition  exists  here.  A 
large  number  of  the  band  members 
are  honor  students,  and  in  addition 
are  active  in  other  activities  besides 
music.  Flunks  are  about  as  welcome 
in  our  midst  as  a  thunderstorm  on  a 
free  day.  The  average  of  the  band  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the 
entire  school. 

“But,  anyway,  Modesto,  we  hope  to 
see  you  at  the  next  National  contest.” 
— H.  L.,  Chiqago,  Ill. 

I 

Sure.  Buy  a  Tin  Cup 

and  Choose  a  Busy  Corner 

“The  magaaine  is  good — ^in  fact,  it’s 
an  incentive — so  much  of  a  one,  that 
our  band  is  all  keyed  up  to  win  some 
of  the  fame  that  is  going  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  National  Champions.  Can’t  you 
tell  us,  though,  just  how  we  can  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  finance  our 
trips  to  contests?” — M.  K.,  Miami, 
Florida. 

I 

“Congratulations  on  the  fine  quality 
of  the  magazine.  It  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  one  I  receive.  I’m  glad  you 
stay  away  from  jazz  influences.” — H. 
W.  T.,  Marengo,  Illinois. 

I 

Aw!  We  Were  Only  Kidding 

“I  was  sure  glad  to  see  the  letter 
by  'D.  C.'  in  the  November  issue.  The 
writer  expressed  my  sentiments  exact¬ 
ly,  and  I  had  been  burned  up  by  the 
same  insolent  caption  on  the  ‘Ann  Oni- 
mous’  letter  ‘You  Gotta  Be  Good.’ 

“Just  a  few  more  bright  cracks  like 
that,  and  you’ll  have  Modesto’s  fightin’ 
Irish  blood  so  het  up  that  we’ll  chal¬ 
lenge  Senn’s  band  or  anybody  else’s 
— even  Sousa’s  maybe.”  —  “Me  too,” 
Modesto,  Calif. 

t 

Just  when  you  were  beginning  to 
get  a  few  features  in  your  magazine 
that  were  really  good — you  cut  two  of 
them  out  completely.  I  mean  the  “Stu- 
denten-Stimmen  page  and  the  Jokes 


page.  They’re  the  first  things  that  are 
aead  by  my  classmates  and  me,  and 
we  were  awfully  mad  when  we  couldn’t 
find  them  in  the  December  issue.  Are 
they  coming  back  in  January,  or  do  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  vrith  the 
other  stuff  without  any  humor?” — 
M.  K.  P.,  Chicago,  HI. 

t 

“I  believe  in  passing  a  good  thing 
along,  and  just  want  to  write  you  in 
regards  to  some  service  that  the  Frank 
Holton  &  Co.  gave  me.  Had  an  acci¬ 
dent  with  my  Paul  Whiteman  model 
trombone  and  had  to  send  it  to  the 
factory  for  repairs.  It  left  Traverse 
City  at  9:20  o’clock  Wednesday  A.  M. 
special  delivery,  parcel  post,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  it  back  at  Friday  noon  12:30. 


Had  a  dent  in  side  and  damaged  tun¬ 
ing  slide.  I  do  not  know  if  you  care 
to  publish  this  but  I  call  that  service. 

I  like  The  School  Musician  and 
think  it  a  great  help  to  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  music.  Wishing  our  magazine 
the  best  of  success  for  1931,  I  remain 
a  booster.”  —  Robert  A.  Sorenson, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.  (Trombonist  T. 
C.  H.  S.) 


When  the  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  wanted  to  do  a  specially  good  job 
of  celebrating  homecoming  this  past 
fall,  they  called  upon  the  Elk  Point 
High  School  Band  to  help  them  make 
a  record-breaking  homecoming  parade. 
The  high  school  band  caused  much 
favorable  comment. 


Stpactant  g(  |^|in 
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The  Cornet  Bandmasters  Asked  For 


The  American  Bandmasters  Association  and  the  In¬ 
strumental  Committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors’ 
Conference  both  went  on  record  recently  in  favor  of  a 
more  typical  comet;  more  compaa  in  design  and  having 
a  genuine  cornet  tone. 

In  the  Conn  laboratories  exactly  such  an  instrument  al¬ 
ready  had  been  planned  and  was  well  on  its  way  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Now  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  new 
creation  —  The  Director  Comet. 

'The  "Director”  answers  exactly  the  demands  of  those 
directors  and  supervisors  who  felt  that  no  former  cornet, 
however  excellent,  quite  filled  the  requirements  of 
modern  band  instmmentation. 

The  "Direaor”  is  a  tme  cornet  in  size,  design  and  tone. 
The  bore  is  large,  with  a  large  choke  bell,  giving  the  gen¬ 
uine  cornet  tone — smooth,  sonorous  and  mellow.  The 
length,  overall,  is  two  inches  less  than  the  famous  Conn 
"Victor”  cornet  and  five  inches  less  than  the  usual 
trumpet,  yet  its  designers 
have  given  it  distinguished 
lines  of  modern  beauty. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern 
in  size,  design,  tone  and  all 
’round  p>erformance  capabil¬ 
ities.  Before  offering  this  new 
creation  to  the  band  world, 
it  has  been  given  thorough 
tests  by  many  of  America's 


Opara  Gtast  Tuning  Wtmnl, 

fumed  feature  of  the  Conn  Victor 
rivee  jroa  hair>line  tuning  by  simply 
turning  the  knurled  knob.  Perfe^ 
toning  adjustment  without  removiiig 
the  instnuBent  from  your  lips. 


Thn  Spirit  of  ModnrnUm 

From  mouthpiece  to  bell  every  detail 
of  design  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  mod' 
emisov  Even  the  angular  braces  flt 
into  a  aodamiatie  snssmhin  of  rare 


most  eminent  cornetists.  The 
verdict  is  unanimous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the 
most  modem  of  all  comets 
should  be  a  Conn  product. 

It  is  the  newest  member  in  a 
distinguished  family  of  Conn 
Cornets  that  have  made  band 
history.  The  Conn  "Victor,” 
the  Conn  "Wonder”  and 
many  other  equally  funous 
models  of  earlier  years  have 
earned  for  Conn  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  producing  the  finest 
cornets  in  the  world. 

You’ll  want  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  try  this  superb 
new  "Director”  model.  You’ll  thrill  to  its  glorious  tone 
and  marvel  at  its  ready  response  and  ease  of  blowing. 

Your  Conn  dealer  is  now  feamring  this  new  model. 
He  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  playing  trial.  Or  write  us 
for  complete  information  and  details  of  free  trial,  easy 
payment  plan. 


Nuw  Short  AcHon  VoIvos 

Note  the  bmu^  of  the  short  sctlon 
▼slves.  The  design  of  Anger  tips  and 
▼sive  caps  is  modem  to  the  nthoegree. 
All  pistons  hand  ground  and  fitted  to 
micro-accuracy.  The  most  responsive 
val  veaetkm  you  haveever  espeneaeed. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  V 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  142  Conn  Building 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  New  "Director” 
Cornet  and  detaib  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 


St.»rR.P.D.- 

Ttum _ 

Stsit - 


(.tPs  the  Adrertiter,  who  petroni^e  ottr  m^jfW^me. 
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«  IT  IS  TO  LAUGH  » 

>  & 


"Honestly,  now,  you  would  never 
have  thought  this  car  of  mine  was 
one  I  had  bought  second  hand,  would 
you?” 

"Never  in  my  life.  I  thought  you 
had  made  it  yourself.” 

I 

Man:  "I  can’t  eat  this  stuff.  Call 
the  manager.” 

Waiter:  "It’s  no  use,  he  won’t  eat 
it  either.” 

S 


In  the  parlor  there  were  three. 

She,  the  parlor  lamp,  and  he; 

Two  ia  company,  there’s  no  doubt. 
So  the  little  lamp  went  out. 

I 


Collegiate  Waiter — "Are  you  Hun¬ 
gary?” 

Customer — ^“Yes,  Siam.” 

Waiter — ^"Den  Russia  to  the  table 
and  I’D  Figie.” 

Customer — ^“AU  right,  Sweden  my 
coffee  and  Denmark  my  bill.” 


I 


Man  at  gate:  It 
your  mother  hoBM? 

Boy:  Say,  you 
don’t  think  I’m 
mowing  this  lawn 
because  the  grass  is 
long,  do  you? 


She — Ok,  BUll  My  kero,  my  man 
of  iron!  Where  did  you  get  that  broken 
noeef 

Football  Scrub — The  bench  turned 
over. 

I 


How  many  calories  in  this  soup? 
Boss,  there  ain’t  none.  This  am  a 
clean  place  to  eat. 

I 

A  Good  tier 


Mr.  Carper:  "I  never  smoked  when 
I  was  your  age.  Will  you  be  able  to 
tell  that  to  your  son  when  you  are 
ray  age?” 

Leo  Carper:  "Not  with  as  straight 
a  face  as  you  do,  father.” 

t 


"I»J’T  THIS  SUIT  A  PERFECT 
FIT?” 

"FIT?  SAY,  IT’S  A  CONVUL¬ 
SION.” 

I 


"How  long  will  it  be  until  your 
sister  makes  her  appearance?” 

Younger  Sister — "She  is  up  stairs 
making  it  now.” 


“Say,  lend  me  a  dollar  and  I’ll  be 
eternally  indebted  to  you.” 

“Yep,  that’s  what  I’m  afraid  of.” 
t 


From  Dey  to  Day 
Customer  (suspiciously) :  “How 
is  the  hash  made  here?” 

Waiter:  "Made,  sir?  ’ash  ain’t 
made — it  just  accumulates.” 


I 

Mother:  “I  want  you  to  be  some¬ 
body  when  you  grow  up.” 

Small  Boy:  “Who?” 

t 

She:  “I’m  reading  Peggy  Joyce’s 
autobiography.” 

He:  "How  far  have  you  got?” 

She:  “Chap,  twelve.” 

I 

Instell  0  Speedometer 

Landlady:  "And  what’s  wrong  now?” 

Boarder:  "I  juat  wanted  to  My  that  I 
think  you  get  too  much  mileage  out  of 
thit  roUer-towcL” 

t 


Photogrmpher:  ”Do  you  went  e  large 
or  smell  picture?” 

Normen:  ”A  smell  one.” 

Photogrepher:  ”Then  close  your 
mouth."— Ex. 

S 

Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  wasted 
energy? 

Yes,  sir.  Telling  a  hair-raising  story 
to  a  bald-headed  man. 

t 

Farmer — See  here,  young  feller, 
what  are  you  doing  up  that  tree? 

Boy — One  of  your  apples  fell  down 
and  I’m  trying  to  put  it  back. 

t 

“MOTHER,  THAT  DENTIST  I 
WENT  TO  WHO  WAS  ADVER¬ 
TISED  AS  PAINLESS  WASN’T.” 

MOTHER— “HE  WASNT?” 

“NO,  I  BIT  HIS  FINGER,  AND 
HE  YELLED  JUST  LIKE  ANY 
OTHER  DENTIST.” 


“Did  you  enjoy  your  vacation?” 

“Yes,  but  there's  nothing  like  the 
feel  of  a  good  desk  under  your  feet 
again.” 

I 

OUCH!  I  JUST  BUMPED  MY 
CRAZY  BONE.” 

"WELL,  COMB  YOUR  HAIR 
RIGHT  AND  IT  WONT  SHOW.” 

GESSO. 

I 

You’ ye  Noticed  the  Kind! 

A  motorist  who  owns  one  of  those 
small  cars  which  everybody  makes 
jokes  about  was  recounting  an  experi¬ 
ence  to  a  friend. 

“I  had  a  bit  of  hard  luck  coming  up 
from  Brighton  the  other  day,’’  he  said. 
"I  ran  into  a  trap.” 

"Is  that  so?”  said  his  so-called 
friend,  gravely.  “Was  there  any  cheese 
in  it?” — Petrol  Age. 

I 

And  Well  Done 

First  White  Captive:  "Gee,  the  chief  is 
kind;  keeps  us  here  outside  all  day  taking 
sun  baths.  Considerate,  I  call  h.” 

Second  Captive:  "Considerate  noth¬ 
ing.  The  old  feUow  likes  his  meat  nice 
and  brown.” 

I 

“Changing  a  tire,  eh?” 

“No.  /  just  get  out  every  few  miles 
and  jack  it  up  to  give  it  a  rest." 

f 

Trefic  Cop:  "Use  your  noodle,  tedy. 
Use  your  noodle.” 

"My  goodness,  where  is  it?  I've 
pushed  and  pulled  everything  in  the  car.” 

S 


Asleep  on  the  Deep 
Captain:  "All  hands  on  deck! 
The  ship  is  leaking!” 

Voice  from  the  fo’c’s’le:  “Aw, 
put '  a  pan  under  it  and  go  to 
bed!” 
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Ludwis^s 


>va§  built  fcr 
yCLC  SchocI 


So  that  your  school  can  stait  with  beginners  and  have  a  playing  drum 
corps  in  just  three  rehearsals,  Ludwig  has  built  this  sure  fire  plan. 

Just  five  simple  steps,  and  we  help  you  at  every  step.  With 
Ludwig’s  clear,  easily  followed  instruaions,  you  soon  have  a 
drum  corps  that  is  a  "wow” —  ready  to  represent  your  school  with 
a  flourish  at  every  occasion. 

With  the  powerful  volume,  quick  response,  and  brilliant  tone 
of  Ludwig  drums,  beginners  progress  rapidly.  Ludwig  drums  are 
easier  to  play.  Free  instruaion  manual  comes  with  every  outfit. 
Write  now  for  free  book,  "Here  They  Come,"  which  explains  com¬ 
plete  details  of  Ludwig’s  five  step  plan — no  obligation,  of  course. 


The  Newest  Aiedel  Drums 
fcr  Drum  Ccrps,  Dand  cr 
Crchestra  are  shewn  in 


New  models  of  exceptional  interest  to 
every  drummer  are  featured  in  this  latest 
edition  of  the  Ludwig  catalog.  'This  is  far 
more  than  the  ordinary  catalog — besides 
illustrating  and  describing  the  complete 
Ludwig  line  of  drums,  traps,  and  mallet- 
played  instruments,  this  big  book  is 
filled  with  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 


this  TDEE 
DCcr  •  •  • 

mation  on  drums  and  drummers. 

Every  drummer  should  have  this 
new  book.  Send  now  for  your  copy 
of  "Ludwig  Drums  and  Accessories. " 


LLDWie  &  LLTWIS 

115C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Don’t  foil  to  montion  Tho  School  Muticiom  whom  writing  Adrortitert. 
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«  «  We  See  by  the  Papers  »  » 


Hornell  Boys  Have 

Appetite  for  Victory 
Participation  in  the  National  band 
contest  last  spring  and  success  in  the 
State  contest  has  instilled  the  hearts 
of  Hornell,  New  York,  bandits  with 
the  desire  for  even  greater  victory  and 
there  are  few  bands  in  the  country 
which  are  working  harder  or  more  dili¬ 
gently  than  these. 

They  believe  implicity  in  Edison’s 
statement  that  “Genius  is  one  per  cent 
inspiration  and  99  per  cent  perspira¬ 
tion.” 

Band  members  have  been  assisting 
and  instructing  beginning  groups  since 
and  all  through  summer  vacation,  and 
a  number  of  the  sections  in  the  band 
rehearse  every  day. 

t 

Orchestra  Aids  Band 
The  Provo,- Utah,  orchestra  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  band  by  playing  at  a 
matinee  dance  at  the  high  school  re¬ 
cently  gratis,  in  order  that  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  dance  could  be  used  to 
purchase  new  uniforms  for  the  band. 

I 

Radio  Center  Need  for 

Greater  Music  Knowledge 
Miss  Sigrid  Greenhill,  instructor  of 
a  new  Music  Appreciation  course  at 
North  High  School  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  believes  that  radio  is  in  great 
part  responsible  for  the  need  of  a 
course  in  high  schools  which  will  give 
a  wider  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  really  good  music. 

Her  course  aims  to  give  the  students 
a  fair  knowledge  of  musical  history, 
augmented  by  victrola  records  and 
selections  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  course  includes  a  review  of  cur¬ 
rent  topics  so  that  students  keep  in 
touch  with  modem  day  developments. 

S 

Get  New  Instruments 
The  band  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  will 
receive  some  new  instruments  as  a 
result  of  the  operetta,  “Up  in  the  Air,” 
which  was  presented  recently,  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  were  donated  to  the 
band  and  chorus. 

S 

Districts  in  Montana  will  hold  their 
contests  during  or  before  the  first  week 
in  April  in  order  to  get  all  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  Billings  executive 
committee  in  time  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  State  contests. 


Symphony  Hopes  at  Omaha 
Mr.  Joseph  Littau  of  the  Omaha 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  oboe,  French  horn  and 
bassoon  players  of  the  Central  High 
School  to  see  him  with  a  view  to 
eventually  placing  them  in  the  Omaha 
Symphony. 

I 

Olympia  Band  Progress 
Within  the  past  three  years  the  band 
of  the  Olympia  High  School  in  Wash- 
ingrton  has  developed  from  an  11-piece 
outfit,  coached  by  the  athletic  director 
at  that  time,  who  supplied  most  of  the 
music  himself  on  the  trombone,  to  a 
group  of  61  advanced  players  and  a 
horde  of  beginners  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Hiden  is  the  director. 

I 

Money-Raising  Concert 

Presented  in  Ohio 
Their  first  concert  of  the  year  will 
be  given  by  the  McClain  High  School 
Bond  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  on  January 
21st.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  buy 
music  and  possibly  some  new  uni¬ 
forms. 

In  addition  to  the  band  numbers, 
there  will  be  an  alto  saxophone  solo, 
an  accordion  solo  and  a  vocal  quartet 
number.  Mt.  R.  W.  Price  is  the 
director. 

t 

Pocatello  Instrumentalists 

Give  First  Annual  Ball 
The  instrumentalists  of  the  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho,  high  school  held  tlieir  first 
big  annual  ball  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  for  all  students  of  instru¬ 
mental  music,  and  for  all  ex-members 
of  the  band  or  orchestra  living  in 
Pocatello. 

This  affair  is  the  first  social  activity 
of  any  kind  which  the  band  has  in¬ 
dulged  in  since  its  organization  four 
years  ago,  and  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
“mixer”  and  enthusiasm  arouser. 
f 

Big  Hi-Hatter  Here 
The  well-trained  band  of  the  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  high  school  had  to  buy  a 
special  uniform  for  its  drum  major 
this  year  because  of  his  size.  The 
band  hopes  to  be  able  to  purchase 
some  much  needed  new  instruments 
before  the  school  year  is  over. 

Orchestra  members  in  the  same 
school  practice  every  morning  before 
school,  and  as  a  result,  have  the  best 
orchestra  in  the  history  of  Coatesville. 


^'Cheerleaders**  Orchestra 

Formed  at  Englewood 
The  “Cheerleaders”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  7-piece  dance  orchestra  which  has 
been  organized  at  the  Englewood  High 
School  in  Chicago  to  play  at  various 
social  functions  at  the  school. 

The  personnel  is:  Jack  Stillerman, 
saxophone;  Emmet  Olund,  banjo; 
Charles  Procent,  trumpet;  Edmund 
Mickivich,  violin;  Edward  Tatner, 
drummer,  and  Ray  Walters,  piano. 

t 

Detroit  Beginners*  Band 

Getting  Real  Workout 
North  High  School  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  a  beginners’  band  which  it  is 
“pushing”  to  the  limit  so  that  they 
will  be  well  represented  in  parades, 
etc.,  from  now  on. 

S 

Buffalo  Band  Makes 

Successful  Debut 
The  Fosdick-Masten  Park  High 
School  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  proud 
of  its  peppy  30-piece  band  which  made 
its  initial  appearance  at  the  football 
games  this  fall. 

S 

Give  Concerts 

The  Little  Symphony  orchestra  of 
Highland  Park  High  School  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Maraquita  Wallin,  gave  a  concert  on 
December  12th  and  played  at  the 
Parent-Teacf^ers’  Association  meeting 
on  December  9th. 

A  string  quartette  composed  of 
George  Miller,  first  violin;  Samuel 
Milligan,  second  violin;  Robert  Boyer, 
viola,  and  Carl  Meloy,  ’cello,  presented 
a  concert  of  Russian  music  on  De¬ 
cember  10th. 

I 

Soloists  at  Waukegan 

Prepare  for  Contests 
Soloists  from  the  Waukegan  Twp. 
high  school  are  spending  many  hours 
preparing  for  the  district,  state  and 
national  tryouts  for  solo  contestants 
next  spring. 

Bill  Moore,  last  year’s  national 
champ  tuba  player,  will  be  in  the 
competition,  and  Taisto  Varonez,  a 
baritone  player,  is  expected  to  “get 
places.” 
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Nation-wide  SHORTAGE 
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of  Qiutlitied 

MUSICIANS! 

Prepare  Yourself 
for  Success 
in  this  New  Field 

of  BIG  PAY 

and  Real  Opportunity 


Sensationally  rapid  development  of  the 
band  and  orchestra  movement  in  public  schools 
opens  up  a  remarkable  new  field  of  opportunity. 
The  demand  for  qualified  teachers,  supervisors  and 
directors  has  far  outgrown  the  supply.  Sal¬ 
aries  have  advanced  to  attractive  figures, 
and  the  work  itself  is  pleasant — the  associa¬ 
tions  inspiring — the  future  unlimited. 

Now  you  can  prepare  yourself  for  out¬ 
standing  success  in  this  field.  You  can  get 
just  the  training  you  need  to  qualify  for 
the  choicest  positions. 


Bandmasters’  Training  School 

Directed  by  Captain  A.  R.  Gish 


CAPTAIN  A.  R.  GISH 

Educatiofud  Director  Conn 
Nadoiul  School  of  Muiic 


tional  School  of  Music  with  power  to  grant  our  grad¬ 
uates  legal  teaching  certificates.  This  school  is  also 
qualified  to  award  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and 
Master  of  Music.  Since  Illinois  is  A  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  certificate  from 
this  school  qualifies  you  to  teach  all  branches  of  music 
in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Decide  now  to  investigate  this  remarkable  new 
course  and  the  unusual  opportunities  it  offers  you.  En¬ 
rollments  are  coming  in  rapidly  and  applications  for 
registrations  will  be  accept^  in  the  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt.  CaU,  telephone  or  mail  the  coupon  for  further 
information. 


The  Bandmasters’  Training  Course  of  the  Conn  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Music  has  been  developed  to  train  teachers  for 
this  great  work.  At  the  head  of  this  school  is  Captain  A.  R.  Gish, 
for  six  years  bandmaster  of  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School  Band, 
Chicago — winners  of  the  National  High  School  Band  Championship 
for  19i9  and  19!)0.  Associated  with  Captain  Gish  are  many  of  the 
most  prominent  professors  and  artists  in  America.  Prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  The  Chicago  Civic  Grand 
Opera  Orchestra,  Chicago  Little  Synmhony  Orchestra  and  other 
world  famed  musical  organisations.  Graduates  of  great  imiversi- 
ties  and  conservatories.  A  carefully  selected,  well  balanced  faculty 
that  has  led  school  examiners  and  prominent  bandmasters  to  pro¬ 
claim  ours  the  “finest  bandmasters’  training  course  in  existence.” 

The  course  is  complete  and  exhaustive.  It  covers  conducting, 
theory  and  every  required  subject.  It  includes  weekly  concert 
band  rehearsals  with  unequalled  opportunities  to  acquire  Routine 
and  Repertoire.  Practical  work  in  teaching,  through  the  School 
Bands  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  which  are  under  our  supervision. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  secure  all  these  advantages. 


Courses  to  Meet  EVERY  Need 

We  also  offer  additional  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  bands¬ 
men.  Classes  for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students.  Nationally 
famous  teachers.  Finest  teaching  facilities  available.  Home  study 
courses  for  those  unable  to  come  to  Chicago.  No  matter  what 
your  instruction  needs  may  be  this  school  ^ers  you  the  key  to 
success.  Mail  coupon  for  full  details. 

Second  SemeUer  Opens  Feh,  IS 
Summer  School^  June  29  to  Aug.  8 


CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  INC.,  DEPT.  142 
506  South  Wabash  Ato..  Chicago*  111. 

Without  obligatkm.  please  send  me  foil  informatioo  on  eourica  cheeked  below. 
[  ]  BANDMASTERS’  TRAINING  COURSE. 


(  ]  Resident  school  instnictioo  on . iDstromeat. 

[  ]  Home  study  course  on . . Instriaueot. 


(  ]  Six  weeks’  suiniiier  scbcMd  course. 


A  Nationally  Accredited  School 

Read  the  letter  above,  from  the  Illinois  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction — conferring  official  recognition  upon  the  Conn  Na- 


Namu.... 

Aidrw. 


Conn  National  School  of  MUSIC9  Ine 

50B  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  t0ept,  141^9  Chleag09  llUnols 
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Manlius  Enteritis  P.  T,  A, 

Th«  Manlius  Hiirh  School  band  of 
Manlius,  New  York,  was  invited  by  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  Fay¬ 
etteville  to  play  at  their  meeting 
recently. 

In  addition  to  the  band  numbers, 
Fred  Francis  and  J.  L.  Lincoln  played 
a  duet  and  R.  F.  Spengler  and  H.  T. 
Swarts  gave  solos  which  were  very 
well  received. 

f 

Outsule  Engagements  Keep 

Waukeganites  on  Toes 

Both  the  band  and  orchestra  of 
Waukegan  high  school  in  Illinois  are 
kept  very  busy.  The  band  plays,  out¬ 
side  of  school  engagements,  two  or 
three  concerts  a  week,  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  almost  as  popular.  The 
Annual  Band  Dance  which  is  one  of 
the  social  ‘'high  lights”  of  the  school 
will  take  place  February  7th,  and 
the  social  ‘‘high  lights”  of  the  school 
gym  are  being  planned.  Elijah  Graham 
is  the  band  instructor  in  charge. 

■  I 

Nine  lowans  Express 

Opinions  on  Jazz  Music 

In  a  symposium  of  nine  students  and 
faculty  members  of  an  Ottuiiwa,  Iowa, 
high  school  who  were  asked  “What’s 
your  opinion  of  modem  jazx,”  eight 
gave  replies  varying  from  a  mild  form 
of  approval  to  exuberant  enthusiasm. 
The  eight  replies  included  comments 
from  two  instractors  in  music.  The 
single  negative  reply  was  from  an  in¬ 
structor  in  mathematics  who  said:  “I 
don’t  like  it.  Its  form  is  exaggerated 
but  I  do  admit  that  this  exaggerated 
form  might  come  to  a  better  form  of 
music.” 

t 

Hyde  Park  Football  Coach 

Does  Surprise  Stunt  on  Sax 

The  Hyde  Park  High  School  Band 
of  Chicago  is  “rushing”  the  football 
coach.  Coach  Hasan,  to  join  since  he 
astonished  a  horde  of  onlookers  at  a 
recent  dance  by  picking  up  a  saxo¬ 
phone  and  playing  “Betty  Co-ed”  and 
“Wabash  Blues.”  Another  case  of 
“They  all  laughed  when  I  picked  up 
the  saxophone,  but — ” 
f 

Recruit  Beginners  at  Detroit 

Opportunity’s  slipping  by  some  stu¬ 
dents  at  Northern  High  School  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  who  are  failing  to  heed 
Director  E.  Luscombe’s  coaxings  to 
join  his  beginners’  band.  The  band 
has  over  15  members  now. 


Wausau  Has  Contest  Hopes 
“On  to  Menasha”  is  the  battle  cry 
of  the  Wausau,  Wise.  66-piece  high 
school  band.  They  hold  two  rehearsals 
each  week,  and  play  at  their  home 
football  games.  A  greater  number  of 
concerts  than  ever  before  are  being 
planned,  and  Mr.  Grill,  the  director 
is  making  a  great  effort  to  whip  this 
band  into  shape  so  that  it  can  enter 
the  contests  next  spring. 

The  orchestra  has  increased  its 
membership  emuiderahly  and  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  on  several  new  pieces  this 
year,  but  nothing  has  been  mentioned 
about  competing  in  a  contest  so  far. 

S 

Austin  High  Gives 

First  Concert  of  Year 
The  Austin  High  School  band  of 
Austin,  Minnesota,  gave  its  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  year  last  month,  and  pre¬ 
sented  some  difficult  pieces  very  ably. 
Features  of  the  program  were  a  xylo¬ 
phone  solo  by  the  director  C.  Vittorio 
Sperati,  accompanied  by  Miss  Doris 
Neveln  at  the  piano;  a  trumpet  sole  by 
Lester  Herrick  and  ''trumpet  quar¬ 
tette. 

t 

Organizations  Combine 

for  Varied  Concert 
The  band,  orchestra  and  chorus  of 
the  Rodney  Wilson  High  Schoid  of  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  combined  their  talents 
to  present  a  concert  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  during  December.  Russell 
E.  Smith,  director"bf  the  band  and 
orchestra,  presented  his  instrumental¬ 
ists  in  numbers  varying  from  simple 
marches  to  opera  overtures.  The 
chorus  and  a  small  choir  presented  six 
Christmas  selections.  Hanna  E.  Strasen 
is  the  vocal  director. 

S 

Notre  Dame  Drummer  on  Ex- 
De  La  Salle  Band  Member 
One  of  the  members  of  the  famous 
Notre  Dame  band  is  Joseph  Novak, 
bass-drummer,  who  got  his  early  train¬ 
ing  at  De  La  Salle  High  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  recently  paid  his  former 
school  a  visit. 

S 

The  Withrow  High  School  band  of 
Cincinnati  has  some  extra-band  diver¬ 
sion  in  the  form  of  a  basket  ball  team 
which  competes  with  teams  of  other 
Cincinnati  bands  and  cheerleaders.  The 
team  practices  after  band  rehearsal. 

I 

The  orchestra  of  the  Wichita, 'Kan¬ 
sas,  high  school  has  been  practicing 
diligently  for  a  concert  to  be  given  in 
January. 


Madison  Band  Notable 
The  60-piece  band  of  the  E^ast  High 
School  in  Madison,  Wis.,  is  almost 
twice  the  sixe  of  any  other  school  band 
in  the  city.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  four  boys  studying  ^th  the  pres¬ 
ent  drum  major,  for  the  coveted  posi¬ 
tion  next  year. 

Since  1925,  when  the  present  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Wolters,  first  faced  the  band, 
they  have  had  perfect  attendance  at 
all  home  football  games,  regardless  of 
the  weather. 

I 

Basket-Ball  Band 

Formed  at  Flint 
For  the  basket-ball  season,  a  26- 
piece  boys’  band  has  been  chosen  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  from  the  regular  band  to 
play  at  the  games.  The  instrumenta¬ 
tion  consists  of  five  comets,  six  clari¬ 
nets,  four  trombones,  two  basses,  four 
saxophones,  two  French  horns  and  two 
drums.  They  will  be  under  a  student 
director. 

In  the  regular  band  and  orchestras, 
many  changes  have  taken  place  recent¬ 
ly  since  the  director  gave  tryouts  for 
the  important  positions.  Sumner  Jones, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen  last  summer,  has  been  made 
the  new  concert  master. 

t 

The  first  band  of  the  Elk  Point  High 
School  of  South  Dakota  were  etherized 
Sunday,  December  14th,  when  they 
played  over  Station  WNAK  at  Yank¬ 
ton,  South  Dakota. 

t 

Music  Trmning  Helps 

Michigan  H,  S,  Students 
Get  College  Education 

Former  members  of  the  Highland 
Park,  Michigan,  high  school  band  di¬ 
rected  by  O.  W.  Dey,  have  written  to 
the  scho<d  to  tell  them  of  the  value  of 
their  early  training.  Morley  Colwell, 
’28,  is  earning  his  way  through 
Phoenix  Junior  College  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  by  blowing  his  trumpet  in  an 
orchestra,  and  has  also  played  his  way 
to  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  fraternity 
orchestra  called  the  “Arizona  Col¬ 
legians,”  which  was  hired  by  a  steam¬ 
ship  line. 

John  Perine,  another  alumnus,  has 
worked  his  way  through  the  Manlius 
Training  School  of  Manlius,  New  York. 

Bruce  Dakin,  former  high  school 
trombonist,  is  working  his  way 
through  Highland  Park  Junior  College, 
and  later  expects  to  go  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 
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A 

Complete 
Line  of 

Pan- 

Americans 


RY  INSTRUMENT  used  in  the  band  or 
orchestra  is  available  in  the  Pan-American 
line,  from  the  tiny  piccolo  to  the  giant 
Sousaphone  bass. 

A  fra  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  musician  — 
beginner  or  advanced  —  who  seeks  a  quality  instrument  at 
a  moderate  price! 

And  a  fra  of  equal  importance  to  the  supervisor  or  in- 
struaor  who  seeks  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  "matched 
instrumentation"  in  the  school  band  or  orchestra,  an  advan¬ 
tage  instantly  recognized  in  the  perfectly  blended  tone  of 
such  an  ensemble.  For  it  is  possible  to  have  complae 
Pan-American  instrumentation  at  a  cost  within  easy  reach. 

Every  Pan-American  is  fraory  guaranteed.  Only  because  of 
the  widespread  demand  and  the  consequent  volume  produc¬ 
tion  is  it  possible  to  give  such  value  at  so  moderate  a  price. 


Most  striking  of  all  the  instru-  The  62K 

ments  in  the  band  is  the  Sousa¬ 
phone — commanding  attention  SoUSOphoR© 

and  inspiring  interest.  Pan- 

American  now  makes  it  possible  for  every  band  to  have  one 
or  more  Sousaphones  of  quality,  at  a  moderate  price.  And 
the  golden  voice  of  a  Pan-American  Sousaphone  sustains  the 
harmony  with  a  tone  that  is  velvety  smooth  and  pure. 

The  BB-flat  Sousaphone  is  52  inches  high,  weighs  only 
22yi  pounds,  has  a  24-inch  detachable  bell.  The  E-flat  is 
proportionately  smaller.  Both  Me  easy  to  play,  finely  balanced 
—  ideal  bass  instruments. 

The  E-flat  (62K-2)  is  $225;  the  BB-flat  (64K-2)  is  $250— 
in  silver  with  gold  bell.  Both  may  be  had  also  in  brass. 

FREE  TRIAL;  EASY  PAYMENTS  on  any  Pan-Americam 
Send  for  literature  and  details,  without  obligation.  Mention 
instrument  which  interests  you. 

PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  AND  CASE  COMPANY 

t  121  Pan-American  Building.  Elkhart.  Indiana 
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Jacob  A*  Evanson  and  Music  in  Flint 

(His  Picture  is  on  Page  2) 


1.  Born  in  1899  and  lived  first  18 
years  on  a  North  Dakota  farm,  in 
musical  home  and  community. 

2.  Several  times  I  began  the  study 
of  piano  with  various  teachers,  but  all 
invariable  in  their  methods,  in  that 
they  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  by 
insisting  on  the  dry  bones  of  endless 
scales  and  exercises,  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  having  spent  a  long  enough 
time  on  them  (Heaven  knows  how 
long),  I  would  finally  be  ready  to  play 
music.  Needless  to  say,  not  being  an 
automaton,  but  a  cowpuncher  craving 
action,  interest  evaporated  into  thin 
air. 

3.  But  while  still  in  high  school  I 
accidentally  started  playing  flute.  Not 
having  the  handicap  of  a  teacher  this 
time  (I  ought  to  be  able  to  say  this, 
being  a  teacher  myself)  I  got  “a  whale 
of  a  kick”  out  of  playing  it.  In  fact 
it  became  almost  an  obsession,  and  by 
the  time  the  World  War  came  around, 
during  my  senior  year,  I  was  admitted 
to  an  army  band — a  good  organization 
as  far  as  army  bands  went,  that  played 


everything  in  the  standard  band  litera¬ 
ture,  giving  a  fine  experience. 

4.  After  the  war,  I  attended  four 
years  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  matriculating  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  I  completed  a  four- 
year  pre-medic  course.  Among  other 
things  was  elected  University  Marshal, 
the  highest  honor  accorded  a  junior, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  Iron 
Mask,  honorary  senior  society.  I 
played  tennis  on  the  university  team 
two  years.  I  did  not  study  music 
formally,  but  it  still  held  the  center  of 
the  stage,  nevertheless,  and  during  this 
time  I  directed  a  church  choir,  played 
in  theatre  orchestras,  professional 
bands,  the  civic  symphony,  the  uni¬ 
versity  band,  and  took  part  in  the 
campus  musical  activities,  particularly 
acting  as  choregus  for  my  class  all 
four  years  and  being  the  only  choregus 
to  lead  his  class  to  victory  in  the  inter¬ 
class  song  contest  twice  in  succession. 
This  contest,  by  the  way,  is  traditional 
and  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  single 
event  of  the  year,  not  even  barring 


football.  I  received  strong  encourage¬ 
ment  from  symphony  players  to  go  into 
orchestra  work. 

5.  But  still,  I  didn’t  have  sense 
enough  to  commit  myself  to  music  as 
a  profession — largely  because  I  saw  no 
phase  open  to  me  that  I  felt  was  an 
adequate  medium  of  expressing  a  life 
work.  The  year  following  graduation, 

I  was  called  back  to  the  university  to 
act  as  instructor  in  the  sociologry  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
1924,  Mr.  W.  W.  Norton,  Community 
Music  Executive,  Flint,  Michigan, 
hired  me  for  a  job,  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  which  that  I  seemed  to  have, 
(now  that  I  look  back  upon  it)  was 
that  I  had  no  experience  along  that 
line  and  knew  precious  little  about  it. 

I  was  hired  to  teach  choral  work,  har¬ 
mony  and  history  of  music  in  the  Flint 
Central  High  School,  with  a  course  of 
chemistry  thrown  in.  Also,  I  was  to 
assist  in  community  music  work,  al¬ 
ready  well  begun  in  Flint. 

My  total  training  op  to  that  time 
was  about  twenty  lessons  on  the  piano, 
two  lessons  on  the  flute,  and  a  one-hour 
course  in  conducting.  But  here,  I 
recognized  at  once,  was  a  field  of 
music  in  which  I  would  like  to  work.  It 
was  worthy  of  any  man.  It  captivated 
my  interest. 

6.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  mighty 
busy  time  catching  up  on  myself.  But 
my  lack  of  formal  training  has  really 
seemed  to  be  an  asset,  for  J  have  been 
unfettered  by  the  “hide-bound”  tradi¬ 
tions  of  music  pedagogy.  It  has  been 
easier  for  me  to  have  the  “end”  in 
mind  and  to  subordinate  the  “means.” 
It  has  been  fun  to  challenge  every  pro¬ 
cedure  in  mdsic  education  by  asking 
the  questions  of  whether  the  thing 
taught  was  the  most  desirable  and  if 
the  method  in  question  was  the  most 
logical  in  teacliing  it.  This  practical 
experience,  carried  on  under  the  sig¬ 
nificant  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Norton,  has  been  supplemented  by  ad¬ 
vanced  study  at  Columbia  University 
under  men  of  national  prominence, 
such  as:  Samuel  Richard  Gaines, 
Composer  and  Conductor,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rossiter  G.  Cole,  (Composer, 
Conductor,  and  teacher,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
George  Gartlan,  Director  of  Music, 
New  York  Public  Schools;  Will  Ear- 
hart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

7.  While  director  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  of  Flint  Central  High  School, 
many  things  have  evolved.  For  many 
of  these  I  can,  of  course,  take  no 


Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 

EASIEST 

of  all  Instruments 

TO  PLAY 

No  Finger  or  Lip  Exercises  *  *■  Start  to  Play  ^  Once 


Ton  need  not  take  our  word  for  It. 
Read  tbeee  letters  (repreaentatfre  of 
bnndreds  In  oar  flies)  and  tlien 
lodge  for  yoarsdf  wfaeUier  the  Xyl¬ 
ophone  Isnt  the  thortest  road  to 
musical  happiness. 

“The  very  flrst  day  I  was  ^ 

playing,”  says  it-year-old  » — w 
Max  Lair,  West  Milton, 

Ohio.  “Two  wedu  later  I 
appeared  in  public.”  “I 
hare  played  many  pro-  H 

grams  since  |1  . 

becoming 
the  prond  ^ 
owner  of  a  ' 
Xylophone,” 
writes  Anna  Mary 
Heap.  St.  Mary's,  Ohio. 
“My  best  appearance 
D  E  A  o  A  N  was  with  the  High 
Matter  Taaart  Scbool  Band.  As  I  am 
are  la  Sally  only  a  freshman,  I  have 
ata  at  Ik  a  three  more  years  of 
u.  laraaa  popularity  while  at 
al  StaaSarSt,  jchooL”  “As  soon  as  I 
Waifciae*ow,O.C 


Our  Us  rSKB 
book  If  tha 
flrft  flap  to 


and  eollfgt 
days.  Band  far 
H  today. 


assembled  my  Xylophone  I  played 
'Indian  Lore  Call’  so  well  I  astound¬ 
ed  myself.” — Sidney  Segan,  New 
York  City. 

k  The  Xylophone  is  not  only  the  ea$i- 
8  est  Instrument  to  master  but  the 
I  most  tpectaeular.  Playing 

P  solos,  the  xylophonist  wins 

enthusiastic  applause.  As 
part  of  the  orchestra,  be 
IhH  adds  brilliance  and  color  ob- 
mBIi  ^oBble  in  no  other  way. 
[mt  Good  xylophonists  are 
L,.  I  in  constant 

demand  at  Allfourofthc 
>4  entertain- 
1  menU.broad- 

casting  studios,  etc.  Xylophone 
The  Deagan  Master  division  of  the 
Ute-Wate  Xylophone  1930  N.  H 
is  espectaUy  designed  <•  « 
for  the  sdiool  musi-  contest 

dan.  Five  days'  trial  used  Deagan 
—  ^  easy  lessons  instruments, 
and  a  year  to  pay.  to  _  .  j  _ 
Write  today  for  In-  r'*  «  «  we 
teresting  details.  say  more? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC.  1770  bSTte^  ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Band  &Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


InstrumeHts  at  a  Moderate  Price 


Look  for 

ELKHART 

Band  Instruments 
at  Your  Dealer^s 


Dealers  who  know  band  instniment  values  will 
usually  be  found  featuring  Elkharts  and  recom¬ 
mending  them  whenever  you  ask  for  a  quality  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  modest  price. 

The  dealer  who  investigates,  knows  that  Elkhart 
instruments  really  do  offer  extra  value.  Designed  and 
built  by  band  instrument  specialists  in  one  of  America’s 
largest  plants.  Complete  line  of  33  popular  models. 
Every  model  fully  guaranteed  by  the  factory.  Ridi,  pleas¬ 
ing  tone,  responsive  action  and  modem  refinements  that 
you  would  expect  to  find  only  in  instruments  of  higher 
price.  An  Elkhart  is  the  final  answer  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  demands  an  instrument  that  offers  no  handicaps 
to  progress — or  pocket  book.  Entire  bands  are  equip¬ 
ping  with  Elkharts.  Sales  are  growing  steadily. 

Visit  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Look  for  the  Elkhart  sign. 
Your  dealer  will  tell  you  more  about  "Elkharts”  and 
let  you  have  a  folder  or  complete  catalog.  He  will 
also  be  glad  to  have  you  try  an  Elkhart  saxophone, 
cornet,  trombone  or  any  instmment  you  choose.  As 
soon  as  you  blow  one  and  look  at  the  price  tag,  you’ll 
know  you’ve  found  a  real  buy.  If  there’s  no  Elkhart 
dealer  near  you,  mail  the  coupon  for  catalog 
and  details  of  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer, 


At  your  Elkhart  dealer’s  store  you  will  find  attractive  and 
tHteresting  folders  describing  the  models  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Get  the  whole  Elkhart  story.  Then  try  an  Elkhart 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
132  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  obliaation,  please  sent!  complete  caulog  and  free  trial  information  on 
Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 


AiUms- 


LuTt  parmuv  Ota  jtdrarli$aT$  »ko  vatromizt  omr  mataoma. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
■  ■  valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modern  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones, 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  kmous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  .Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Everything  we  sell  it  gumrenteei 

Ifutnuncnti  toM  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  details. 

Girl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  G>mpany 

The  World’s  Ingest  Muticml  Instrument  House 

56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 

KLQNS  RAINPROOFED 

SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 

WB  Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 

SMARTEST  STYLED-^ERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 

THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

76th  A  nniversary  S pedals 

^  Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas  No.  1  No.  2 

^ . 

Cape  and  Overseas  Ciq> .  7j00  8.00 

Cape  and  Military  Cap .  8.25  9.25 

Blouse  and  Overseas  Cap ....  7.25  8J25 

Trousers  only .  5.50  6.25 

IN  ANY  COLOR  COMBINATION 
Monograms  at  Slight  Additional  Cost. 

Regnler  Lme  KemtonMy  Priced 

According  to  Qn^ity. 

Samples  and  Measurement  Blanks  Sent  on  Request. 

.  D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

^^^uuoitMs  SPEQALISTS IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 
715-717-719  Arch  Sirtal  «  «  «  «  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DepC.2X, 

credit.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Maddy, 
founder  and  director  of  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra,  and  Glenn 
Woods,  pioneer  supervisor  of  music  of 
Oakland,  California,  both  men  of  long 
experience  and  wide  contacts  among 
high  schools,  declare  the  department  to 
be  the  best  balanced,  best  organized, 
and  most  uniformly  developed  in  the 
United  States,  that  they  know  of. 

The  department  consists  of  first  and 
second  orchestra,  first  and  second 
band,  sophomore  chorus,  junior  opera 
and  oratorio  chorus,  senior  a  cappella 
choir,  two  general  choruses,  string  en¬ 
semble,  brass  ensemble,  woodwind  en¬ 
semble,  harmony,  and  music  literature. 
All  classes  are  on  school  time  receiving 
equal  credit  with  all  other  subjects. 
Three  men  constitute  the  staff. 

The  first  orchestra  is  a  fully  instru- 
mentated  and  well  balanced  group  of 
80  or  more  players,  playing  the  stand¬ 
ard  symphonic  literature  as  this  year, 
for  example,  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Franck’s  D  Minor  Sym¬ 
phony.  It  won  first  place  in  the  state 
five  successive  years.  It  placed  third 
in  1929  in  the  only  national  contest 
attended.  It  did  not  participate  in 
contests  this  last  year.  The  second 
orchestra  is  more  elementary  and  leads 
up  to  the  first. 

The  first  band  of  70  or  more  players 
is  also  of  full  symphonic  band  instru¬ 
mentation,  and  playing  the  standard 
band  literature  as  this  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Schubert’s  “Unfinished  Sym¬ 
phony’’  and  Wagner’s  “Entry  of  the 
Gods.’’  The  band  has  won  the  state 
championship  three  successive  years 
and  in  1930  placed  fourth  in  the  na¬ 
tional  band  contest.  The  ratings  of 
the  first  four  bands  were  between 
91.08  and  92.00.  The  second  band  is 
more  elementary  and  leads  up  to  the 
first. 

The  A  Capella  Choir  consists  of  80 
members,  mostly  seniors,  and  sings  the 
standard  a  capella  music.  It,  too,  has 
won  the  state  contests  the  last  years 
it  participated.  It  has  attracted  na¬ 
tional  and  international  attention.  It 
has  twice  appeared,  by  invitation,  be¬ 
fore  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference,  and  once  before  the  North 
Central.  It  at  present  has  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  appear  at  the  Anglo-American 
Conference  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
the  summer  of  1931,  virtually  as  the 
representative  of  American  music  in 
the  schools.  Praise  of  its  work  has 
been  unmeasured.  Its  singing  is  said 
to  have  changed  the  entire  attitude  to¬ 
wards  school  choral  work,  the  music 
used,  medium  used  (whether  mixed, 
female,  or  male;  accompanied  or  a 
cappella),  and  technique  in  choral 
training. 
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yond  this  though  students’  own  experi¬ 
mentation  is  encouraged.  The  second 
semester  gives  training  in  practical 
application  of  this  first  semester’s 
work,  arranging  for  band,  orchestra, 
vocal  groups,  or  solo  and  accompani¬ 
ment.  Creative  compositions  for  these 
media  in  simple  forms  also  are  made. 

8.  My  position  in  the  department  is 
that  of  director.  My  work  consists  of 
directing  the  band  and  choir,  and 
teaching  the  harmony  and  music  lit¬ 
erature.  I  am  also  assistant  organizer 
in  the  Community  Music  Association, 
Flint’s  Civic  office  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  music. 

9.  Other  activities:  Director  of 
Camp  Choir,  National  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp,  summers 


The  Junior  opera  and  oratorio 
chorus  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
members,  mostly  juniors.  Its  most 
successful  members  graduate  into  the 
a  capella  choir  in  the  senior  year. 
This  chorus  studies  and  presents  one 
standard  light  or  grand  opera  and  one 
standard  cantata  or  oratorio  each  year. 
The  opera  is  organized  as  a  whole 
school  project  in  which  every  student 
in  school  has  some  part  in  its  produc¬ 
tion.  The  organization  is  patterned 
after  the  regular  grand  opera  com¬ 
panies,  with  its  executive,  directing, 
and  producing  staffs,  double  cast  of 
principals,  chorus  of  70-100,  a  trained 
ballet,  an  orchestra  of  60,  etc. 

The  sophomore  chorus  consists  of 
about  125  sophomores,  only,  and  really 
is  a  “finding”  class.  It  meets  only 
once  a  week  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year.  It  mostly  trains 
in  fundamentals  with  modest  projects. 
The  most  successful  ones  graduate  into 
the  junior  opera  and  oratorio  chorus. 
The  two  general  choruses  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  those  that  desire  choral  ex¬ 
perience,  but  cannot  qualify  for  the 
junior  or  senior  advanced  groups. 

The  woodwind,  brass  and  string  en¬ 
sembles  are  organized  to  give  advanced 
study  to  the  most  talented.  They  play 
the  standard  literature  for  these 
groups.  The  influence  of  these  groups 
on  musicianship  is  enormous.  They 
have  tremendously  improved  the  play¬ 
ing  of  tite  larger  ensembles.  The  brass 
and  woodwind  groups  have  taken  first 
place  in  the  state  contest  for  four  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  The  string  quartet  has 
had  more  competition  but  has  never 
placed  lower  than  third  place. 

The  music  literature  class  is  a 
combination  of  history  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Students  come  in  contact  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  music  actually 
sung,  played  and  heard.  All  facts 
learned  are  based  on  music  actually 
heard  or  performed.  Completion  of 
the  course  makes  possible  to  analyze 
unfamiliar  compositions  as  to  style, 
period,  nationality,  form,  and  even  a 
reasonable  guess  as  to  whom  the  com¬ 
poser  might  be.  Primary  emphasis  of 
the  class  is  on  definiteness  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  response  to  music  as  an  ex¬ 
pression,  as  members  listen  to  it  or 
play. 

In  the  harmony  class,  this  subject  is 
not  learned  by  rules,  but  by  experience, 
which  makes  the  rules  obvious.  The 
ear  and  musical  feeing  are  the  con¬ 
stant  guides  and  not  memorized  rules. 
They  compose  from  the  first  day.  The 
first  semester  acquires  to  them  power 
to  Mrrite  simple  melodies  in  good  form 
and  to  harmonize  them  in  four  parts, 
using  primary  and  secondary  triads. 
No  defirut*  attempt  is  made  to  go  be- 


of  ’28  and  ’29;  Guest  conductor  of  same 
for  summer  of  ’30;  Member  of  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  staff  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  1927;  Guest  conductor 
of  the  all-state  high  school  Chorus  of 
Iowa  in  1929;  Guest  conductor  of  the 
All-State  High  School  Chorus  of  Illinois 
in  1930;  Guest  conductor  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  Music  Supervisors’  Club 
in  1931;  Director  Central  Christian 
Church  Choir,  Flint,  Michigan,  1927- 
28;  Lecture-Demonstrations,  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  music  magazines;  Flutist 
with  army  band,  professional  bands, 
theatre  orchestras,  symphonies  (ama¬ 
teur  and  semi-amateur),  professional 
and  non-professional  chamber  music 
societies,  small  ensembles,  flute  solo 
recitals,  etc. 


Famous 


YOUR  VIOLIN  MAY  BE  VALUABLE 


Proper  installation  of  base  bar,  regraduating  and 
adjustment  will  give  you  a  fully  balanced  resonant 
violin.  Many  valuable  violins  have  been  restored. 


Send  for  “Functions  of  the  base  bar,”  also  price  list  of  student  violins. 
Valuations  on  violins  Free.  Shipping  case  sent  on  application. 


THE  FIDDLE  SHOP 

WM.  A  STOTFEL 

PRIVATE  COLLEaOR  FOR  30  YEARS 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


340S  NORTH  AVENUE 
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ists.  Harold  H.  Bartlett,  Chas.  C. 
Thompson  and  Melvin  Phillips  are 
three  of  them. 

Bartlett  is  a  clarinetist  and  played 
with  the  band  from  1924  to  1929,  in¬ 
clusive.  In  1929  he  won  first  place  in 
the  state  solo  contest,  and  played  solo 
clarinet  with  the  band  in  the  National 
contest  at  Denver.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Stanislaus  County 
Boys’  band  since  1925;  played  in  the 
Modesto  High  School  orchestra  in 
1929  and  the  Modesto  Junior  Colles:e 
orchestra  in  1929-1930.  At  present  he 
is  specializing  in  composition  and  con¬ 
ducting  and  has  composed  two  over¬ 
tures  and  a  Symphonie  poem  which 
are  considered  very  worthy  of  mention. 


Mill  The 

Instrument 

that  Spells 
Opportunity 


IHhE  piano  accordion  is  the  iasttnskeot  of  the  hour;  grow^ 
H  in  populsrity  fiuter  than  any  otbet^TW  demand  for  accordion 
H  players  and  teachers  greatly  ezCeedi  foe  supply.  Accordion  Clubs, 
school  orchestras  and  modem  dance- bands  o^  endless  opportunities 
for  pleasure  and  profit.  No  other  instrument  can  matdi  its  alluring 
possibilities.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  saaster.  Jf  you  know  the  piano  key- 
Doard,  you  can  play  a  Soprani  almost  at  sight. 

The  Soprani  is  foe  modem  accordion.  Its  slanting  keyboard  and  ultra 
light  weight  insure  easiest  handling  for  even  the  younmt  player.  Im¬ 
proved  automatic  shift  lever  gives  msrvelous  new  tone  enects.  Soprani  is 
foe  recognized  leader  among  foe  world’s  finett  piano  accordions. 

GET  THESE  10  FREE  LESSOKS 

With  every  Soprani  Piano  Accordion  we  give  10  progressive  lessons 
that  insure  quick  progress.  Models  to  fit  every  noed.  You  can  buy  a 
Soprani  for  as  Uttle  u  |90  and  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  catak^. 

SOPRANI  INC,  Depc  120,  630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HL 


Charles  Thompson 

Charles  Thompson  is  an  oboe  player 
who  got  his  start  on  the  saxophone. 
He  has  studied  under  Prof.  Frank 
Mancini,  director  of  the  Modesto  H.  S. 


THE  NEW 

SENORITA”  B  &  D 
GUITAR 


This  is  the  first  announcement  of  this  most  popular 
instrument — They  met  with  a  splendid  reception  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent  Dealers,  and  Teachers 
during  Mr.  Bacon’s  trip  this  fall. 

Price  ^45.00 

New  Chrctdars  Ready 

THE  BACON  BANJO  CO.,  INC. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


band  and  under  Caesar  Addimanck  of 
the  San  Francisco  s3rmphony. 

Herbert  Clark  chose  him  to  play 
first  oboe  in  a  selected  band  of  1928 
at  San  Francisco.  In  1929  he  played 
first  oboe  and  English  horn  with  the 
Stockton  Symphony  orchestra;  and 
second  oboe  with  the  Stockton  Little 
Symphony  in  conjunction  with  eight¬ 
een  players  from  the  San  Francisco 
symphony.  Last  year,  Thompson  won 
second  -place  in  the  California  State 
solo  contest  in  Sacramento.  As  he 
has  two  more  years  of  high  school 
competition,  much  is  expected  of  him 
in  the  future. 


A  SONG  FOB  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Onward  to  Glory  and  Fame 

WojJi  by  Ft— dt  Mwhii  Mmii  li,  *i  ITiiii/— ii 


KFW  third  position 

I' vk  TV  fwaUmmUt  <or  Vlofc 

Fills  the  gap  between  elemenlary  train¬ 
ing  and  orchestra.  Primarily  for  dass 
instruction.  Short  exercises. 

ANDREW  MROTA,  Mwpkytboio,  HI. 
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Conventions,  Contests,  Festivals 
and  Conferences 


Kditor't  Note— Secretaries  of  mli 
Netionsl,  Section^  end  Stete  At$o- 
cietions,  correspondents  essd  school 
music  directors,  pteese  sessd  en- 
Homncemessts  end  further  dete  for  ^ 
this  column,  which  is  hstesided  to  be 
permessesst  essd  essthoritetire. 

Febtuary 

Departaieiit  of  Soperintendenee,  N.  E. 

Detroit,  Mich.  February  21-26. 
National  hi|:h  school  chorus  will  be 
featured. 

^arch 

Southern  Conference  for  Music  ISdu- 
catioa,  Memphis,  Tenn.  March  11- 
13.  An  All-Southern  orchestra  and 
chorus  will  meet  in  connection  with 
this  conference.  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Breach  of  Buffalo,  the  chorus. 

I 

Eastern  Mnsie  Supenrisors  Conference, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  March  18-20. 

Combined  Eastern  States  Orchestra, 
managred  by  Harry  E.  Whittemore, 
conducted  by  Francis  Findley;  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson,  gnest  conductor. 

t 

Panhandle  Music  Festival,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  March  19-21. 

f 

Washington  State  Music  Meet,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.  March  20-21.  To  be 
preceded  by  preliminary  meets  at 
Aberdeen,  Centralia  and  Longrview 
March  14. 

I 

Southwestern  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
March  24-27.  A  Southwestern 
orchestra  and  chorus  will  meet  with 
this  conference.  Russell  Morgan  will 
direct  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus 
director  vrill  be  announced  later. 

I 

California  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  March  30- 
April  2. 

f 

Nebraska  State  Teachers*  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  March,  1931.  Lucille 
Robbins,  Lincoln,  president. 

i 

cApril 

Northwest  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Spokane,  Wash.  April  6-10. 
An  All-Northwestern  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  E.  Free- 
burg  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
is  being  planned  to  meet'  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conference. 


North  Central  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  April 
-  13-17.  A  sectional  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
and  a  chorus  under  Jacob  Evanson 
of  Flint,  will  appear  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

t  *  • 

District  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  April  17  and  18. 
Morton  High  School. 

I 

Illinois  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Urbana,  Ill.,  April  23-25.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

I 

Montana  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Billings,  Mont.  April  23-26. 
J.  A.  Woodward,  Chairman. 

i 

West  Virginia  State  High  School 
Orchestra -Chorus -Band  Contest, 
Charleston,  West  Virg^inia.  April  25. 

f 

Missouri  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Columbia,  Mo.,  April  30  to 
May  1  and  2.  University  of  Missouri. 

I 

AU-Chicago  High  School  Orchestra 
Redtal,  Chicagro,  HL 

I 

SMay 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  14,  16 
and  16. 

t 

Chicago  Public  School  Band  Contest, 
Chicago,  ni.  April  16.  Orchestra, 
May  14. 

t 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  Aasodatioa,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  May  19,  20,  21. 
Tolbert  Pierce,  president. 

f 

Ohio  Mnsie  Teachers’  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I 

National  High  School  Band  Contest, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  (Date  tentatively  set 
for  latter  part  of  May.) 

I 

Oklahoma  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  May  6-9. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Colleges. 

f 

Iowa  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  7-9.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

I 

yune 

National  Education  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  June  28-Jaly  '4. 


ser’s 


Press* 

I  I  WHERE  ALL 
MUSIC  BUYING 
MAY  BE  CENTRALIZED 
aod  the  conveniences  and 
economies  of  a  helpful 
diicct-mail  service  enioyed 


Fine  Concert 
Numbers  for  Bands 

A  DAY  IN  VENICE— Suite 

Br  ETHELBERT  NEVIN  Price,  $2J0 

Fine  bnnd  arranfementa  of  the  splendid 
numbers,  Down.  OoudoUers,  Venetian 
Love  Song  and  Good  Night. 

DWELLERS  IN  THE 
WESTERN  WORLD— Suite 

Br  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 

The  Red  Men . $IM 

The  White  Maa _ 2.00 

The  Blech  Men _  130 

Virile  band  numbers  which  have  won 
recosnitlon  as  splendid  concert  <Hr  con¬ 
test  numbers.  _ 

SEA  GARDENS 

Br  JAMBS  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Wend  Price,  gl.OO 

A  beautiful  tone  poem  whidi  also  is 
published  for  pismo  solo,  piano  duet, 
violin  and  piano  and  orchestra. 


RECESSIONAL 

Br  REGINALD  DeKOVEN 
Band— Price,  79c 

This  is  an  admlraUe  band  arrangement 
of  DeKoven's  famous  song  inspired  by 
Kipling’s  great  texL 


THE  BOUQUET 

Br  L.  P.  LAURENDBAU 
Bid  Price,  79c 

A  very  effective,  yet  quite  casy-toi>lay. 
overture  whidi  makes  a  nice  concert 
piece  for  amateurs. 


THE  CLASSIC  AND 
MODERN  BAND  BOOK 
Br 

J.  E.  MADDY  id  WILFRED  WILSON 
A  brand  new  compilation  whidi  gives 
the  proOdent  high  school  or  college 
band  a  fine  selection  of  worth-while 
numbers  in  good  full  arrangements  for 
concert  or  contest  use. 

Price,  90c  Each  Pact 


Sent  Free  On  Request 

FOLDER  ON  BAND  NUMBERS 
SHOWING  FIRST  CORNET 
PARTS. 

F<MT>BR  ON  ORCHESTRA  NUM¬ 
BERS  SHOWING  FIRST  VIOLIN 
PARTS. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

Everything  in  Msuic  Publicetions 


1712-1714 

CHBSnWT 

STREET 


PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA, 
PA. 
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Jazz'in  “Cap 
and  Gown” 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

who  has  a  large  organixation,  holds  a 
degree  in  dentistry  at  California.  He, 
too,  wandered  eastward  some  years 
back.  A1  Jolson  discovered  him  on  a 
western  tour  and  encouraged  him  to 
tackle  the  big  leagues. 

Ben  Bemie,  also  nationally  known, 
came  out  of  New  York  University.  The 
stories  vary  regarding  how  rapidly  he 
emerged,  but  there’s  a  tale  in  Broad¬ 
way  that  he  was  booted  out  for  some 
college  prank. 

The  first  of  the  “mammy  state” 
groups  to  make  good  in  the  bright 
light  belt  was  brought  to  Manhattan 
by  Tommy  Christian,  who  for  several 
seasons  headed  the  Paramount  Hotel 
players.  Tommy’s  home  town  is  Car¬ 
rollton,  Ga.,  and  there  his  first  musical 
appearance  was  made  as  a  tooter  in 
the  home-town  band.  He  went  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  there  got 
his  band  together. 

So  it’s  small  wonder  that  some  of 
these  successful  young  musicians  will 
tell  you  that  the  profession  had  best 
begin  to  offer  a  better  break  to  the 
young  man  if  they  don’t  want  the 
cream  skimmed  from  the  college  out¬ 
put  before  they  get  a  chance  at  it. 

Who  wants  to  carry  a  surveyor’s 
chain  at  $20  a  week  when  he  can  carry 
a  chain  of  jazz  bands  at  a  thousand? 


Give  Mid-Year  Concert 
The  annual  mid-year  concert  of  the 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  will  be  given  January  16th,  and 
will  consist  of  selections  by  a  boys’ 
chorus,  A  Capella  choir,  senior  g^ii'ls’ 
glee  club,  junior  glee  club,  advanced 
orchestra  and  band,  two  small  ensem¬ 
bles,  senior  girls’  octet  and  string 
quartet.  The  program  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Orpheons,  the  music 
club  of  Lincoln. 

t 

Ohio  All-Stars  Meet 
The  annual  Ohio  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  J.  Weigel,  and  the  All-State 
High  School  Chorus,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Griffith  J.  Jones  met  in  Colum¬ 
bus  December  29,  1930. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  125  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  chorus  150. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Keller,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  had  a  very  interesting 
program  arranged  and  we  played  to  a 
packed  house  at  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Pryujs  Barry,  String  Bass, 
Greenville,  Ohio. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Em.  ism 


BIEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 


As  a  6uta  player,  I  will  not  be  content  with  mediocrity. 

I,  therefore,  reaoWe  to  procure  the  beat  flute  obtainable  knowing 
that  good  work  cannot  be  done  with  poor  toola. 

I  ahaU  procure  the  beet  instructor  ari^blc. 

I  shall  be  earnest  and  one-pointed  in  my  practice. 

I  shall  listen  to  good  flute  playing  whenever  and  wherever  poasA 
ble  and  I  shall  strive  to  reach  the  same  height  attained  by  Aat 
player  whom  I  select  as  my  ideal. 

For  years,  the  Wm.  8.  Haynes  Co.,  has 
enjo^  the  enviable  reputation  of 
“WORLD’S  FIRST  AND  FORE¬ 
MOST  FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 
MAKERS.”  Their  prodneta  include: 

SUPERBLY  CONSTRUCTED  FLUTES 
OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD 
FLUTES  FOR  SYMPHONY  AND 
OPERA  ORCHESTRA  PLAYERS 
FLUTES  FOR  EMINENT  SOLOISTS 
FLUTES  FOR  RADIO  ARTISTS 
FLUTES  OF  LESS  EXPENSIVE  TYPE 
FOR  STUDENTS 


BOSTON  Mass 


WM .  S.  HAYNES  CO.,  136  Colombiis  Arc..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

ideal  place  fenr  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer, 

TUITION  REASONABLE 
Write  for  particuUnrs 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Winter  nddraM) 


Wainwright  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp 

OLIVER  LAKE,  LAGRANGE,  INDIANA 

ESTABUSHEO  19M  ♦  FIFTH  SEASON 

Tuition  including  board,  room,  private  lessons,  unlimited  laundry, 
tutoring  in  academic  subjects  and  allowance  for  spending  money,  is  only 

^180.00  For  Eight  Weeks 

Modern  buildings,  latest  equipment,  excellent  instructors,  athletic  and 
aquatic  sports,  interesting  side  trips,  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food. 

Write  for  Catelogue—Box  212—LoGreHge,  Induttut 


”GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

(Let  My  People  Go?) 

Stirring  4/8  MiUtery  Band  Merdiarnmged 
from  tne  Immortal  Spiritual  by  W.  C. 
Handy,  Compoeer  of  “ST.  LOUIS  BLUBS.” 

”GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

March  haa  extra  parts  for  ”F”  Saxophone, 
lalrodnciocy  Price  SOc. 

”FLORroA  BLUES” 

An  excellent  “Bhiee”  arranged  for  full 
Military  Band.  A  novelty. 

Order  todey— latiodactocy  Price  SOc. 

HANDY  BROS.  MUSIC  CO.,  INC 

(BOMB  OP  TBB  BLUBS) 

1S4S  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
Ifantloa  yon  law  ad  la  lbs  Scbsol  Muririan. 


axopnone 

LESSONS  FR,EE 
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i  Who’s  Who 


WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  v«ry  Taluabl*  booklet  for  all 
■trine  mnaiciam,  describing  etring 
makiiie  and  winding,  and  giving 
detaib  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

pecking  for  wound  itringe. 

Squier-Trued  Hermetiadly  Sealed 
wound  ttringa  are  ■upplied  all 
itring  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 
INTEKLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CKEEK,  MICH. 


Satisfy  That  Deshre 

Play  a 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
FLUTE 

PICCOLO,  CLARINET 

IVrtfc  for  Beoutiful  CtOdot 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Ezduaive  Distributor 
23  E.  Jackson  BhrtL,  Chicago,  IlL 
TaL  Webster  7431 

REPAIKING  EXCHANGES 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher  ] 
Sherwood  Masic  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHiaGO 


JOIN  NOW 

See  Page  48 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  Stanley 
J.  Mandel  first  manipulated  the 
formidable  looking  bassoon,  he  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  interest  and 
his  instrument  the  center  of  a  curious 
and  interested  crowd  for  the  bassoon 
was  something  unique  and  novel  to 
them.  In  fact,  Stanley  was  the  first 
one  to  play  bassoon  in  a  Junior  high 
school  in  tb^  whole  state  of  Dhk). 

Dangerons  as  the  instrussent  looks, 
it  has  beenigood  to  its  owner.  It  has 
won  for  him  first  chair  iq  Jiis  section 
in  the  All-State  orchestra  at  Columbus 
for  the  lastjthree  years;  a  scholarship 
in  the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
and  Band  ';Camp  at  Interlochen  in 
1929;  a  scbblarship  on  bassoon  in  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  last  year; 
first  prize  in  the  state  solo  contest  and 
second  prize  in  the  national  sok>  con¬ 
test  at  Flint  last  May;  and  the  usual 
varied  experiences  as  a  member  of  a 
crack  high  school  band  and  orchestra. 
Giving  a  resume  of  the  resefits  of  his 


conquest  of  the  bassoon,  Stanley  has 
to  his  credit  a  nice  assortment  of 
medals,  memories  of  trips  in  the  past, 
and  still  a  few  in  the  future  to  look 
forward  to  (he  graduates  in  June) ; 
study  under  the  best  of  ilistructors  and 
either  a  vocation  or  an  avocation  for 
the  future,  not  to  matition  contacts 
with  real  people  which  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  the 'opportunity  of 
meeting.  The  effort  and  result  scales 
are  badly  overweighted  on  the  side  of 
results,  from  all  indications,  as  the 
only  item  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scale  of  any  consequence  is  practice, 
and  even  that  isn’t  alt9gether  unpleas¬ 
ant  when  one  has  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  instrument.  i 

- ( - 

“I  enjoy  some  jazz^— but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  overdoing  i^  Music  is  just 
like  a  meal.  If  it  has  too  much  salad 
dressing,  or  is  all  beefsteak,  it  isn’t 
healthy.”  —  Joseph  Littau,  director 
Omaha  Symphony  OBchestra. 

1 
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UNIFORMS 

for 


School 
Bands 

Msde  In 

Yomr 
School 
Colors 

Somptes 
Semi 
On 

Request 

HENDERSON  &  CO. 

ELEVENTH  &  RACE  STS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  BANDS 

Writ*  for  new  Band  Catalos 
No.  370-8 

Atio  Comptata  Sampla 
Lina  of  Baautifui  Woolan*. 
Capa  LiniBBi  and  Silk 
Trimminsi. 

Our  Spacial  Sarrica  In¬ 
clude*  Oricinal  Drawinc* 
in  Your  School  Colon. 
No  Oblicetioa. 

Craddock  Company 

union  made 

Dtiignert  Msnufschtrtn 
of  Fine  Uniforms 
CrmOOmk  EMs..  Kmmm  City,  H*. 


The  Finest  Line  of 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

For  School  Bands 

Got  /VoM  Cmtmlog  No.  100 
mud  CLOTH  SAMTLES 

The 

Hendenon-Amea  Co. 

aalntaaon.  Mieh. 


UNIFORMS 


and 


CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

WriSe  for  Cataiog  No.  >0B 
mid  mention  year 
Stkool  Colors. 

George  Etriu  &  Co. 

ShKO  1860 

132  North  Sth  Straat 
Philadalplua,  Pa. 


Solo 

and  Ensemble 
Events 

SOLO  and  ensemble  events  at  the 
1931  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  Contest  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
May  14,  15  and  16  will  be  the  most 
important  innovation  of  the  contest. 

Since  the  Wind,  Brass  and  Percus¬ 
sion  solos  and  ensembles  have  been  a 
part  of  the  band  contest  in  the  past, 
only  string  instrument  competition 
will  be  added  to  the  program  for  the 
orchestra. 

A  tentative  plan  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Violin  Violin  Cello 

Viola  Double  Bass 

Ensembles : 

Trio  (violin,  cello,  piano). 

String  Quartette  (violin  1  and  11, 
viola,  cello). 

String  Ensemble  (3  to  8  players, 
miscellaneous  instrumentation). 

Piano  and  harp  are  optional  with 
the  miscellaneous  group. 

A  special  solo  contest  committee  has 
not  been  appointed  to  handle  details  of 
this  phase  of  the  National  Orchestra 
Contest.  Any  questions  concerning  the 
string  instrument  contest  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  Leon  Ruddick,  Supervisor 
of  Orchestras,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Music  Department  of  the  North 
Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana,  produced  an  old-time  Minstrel 
Show  in  the  school  auditorium  in 
November.  The  parts  of  the  black¬ 
faced  comedians  were  taken  by  pupils. 

S 

Last  year,  after  the  football  game 
between  Holland  and  Grand  Haven, 
the  Grand  Haven  team  entertained 
the  visiting  team  at  a  banquet.  They, 
in  turn  were  hosts  to  the  Muskegon 
Heights  band  when  they  visited  that 
city  for  a  football  meet. 

This  year,  Muskegon  Heights  will 
visit  Grand  Haven  and  be  their  guests 
of  honor  at  a  banquet,  and  Grand 
Haven  will  be  Holland’s  guests  after 
the  game  there.  This  plan  was  started 
three  years  ago,  and  will  continue  ad 
infinitum  if  the  present  popularity  of 
the  stunt  is  any  criterion. 

*  * 

Of  all  the  conditions  to  which  the 
heart  is  subject,  suspense  is  one  that 
gnaws  and  cankers  into  the  frame. 

— ^Lytton. 


FOR  SALE — Bopnao  Mzaphooe,  itnii^  ritrer- 
platcd,  DMurlr  new,  tSS.OO.  John  Ferrell.  S148  A 
South  Gimnd,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


**Nonm  Bmttmr  Mmdm  Anywhmrm* 


EVOOTM  fWI* 
mag  parallel  which  «Tpo«**  nbcaa  smns 
graanr  nbcaang  powar  mid  a  liaautiful  caie 
Bant  tana. 

Ark  Your  Dtrder  for  Them 
H.  CHIRON  CO.  Inc.,  >33  w.  4iBd  Si,  New  T*tk 


Music  Supervisors 
The  AmtricanViolin  System 
for  Beginnen 

ky  LLOTD  LOAR,  Musk  Mesltr 
writer  of  many  •ooceMfol  fautmctlon 
and  textbooks.  Composer,  soloist  and 

^^^AoSbSoi’s  greatest  coarse  of  dass  or 
public  school  instroctloiia  pnbllMied. 
First  year  coarse  complete  In  six  vol- 
umes.  Second  year  coarse  wUl  be  ready 

Pries  (per  rolume)  5#  esats 
PnbUdied  by 

NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
Altoona,  Po. 


Melville  J.  Webster 

Formerly  Solo  Clerinek— 
tnnes,  Therin,  Weber 
Instructor  Qariiiet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
Pupils  with  foremost  bands 

Schaal  Inatraclioa  a  Spadahy 


Studio:  111 'A  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


V 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

1 

o 

Entlie  stock  win  be  sold  of 
(Rd  and  Used  Violins  ‘MSemnn- 
dsr  Art"  VioUna,  German  VIo- 

L 

line.  Bows,  Cssss  and  Strings, 
also  Wood. 

I 

N 

S 

dead  for  eololopo  8  mud  dtoaaafi. 

August  Gemundcr 
&  Sons 

us  West  «sa  St.  New  York 

School  Band  Uniforms 

Lei  Us  Uniform  YOUR 
Bessd  Also 

We’ll  send  yon  PRKK  our 
NEW  style  book  of  EIQHTT- 
ElOHT  designs  beauttfolly 
iUustrated  IN  COLORS;  also 
wonderful  line  of  cloth  sam¬ 
ples— 1S6  IN  ALL.  You’ll 
find  just  what  your  school 
wants  in  style  and  color  com- 
binatiott. 

Good  malarial*,  *apa*ie«  weak- 
m*— hip,  ccciact  wyla  and  pas. 
fact  it,  at  asrptislagly  Uw 
priest  —  thai’t  DeMooUa 
Uaifaems. 

We  pm  Ike  FORM  kr 

Umforms 

DaMouUn  Bros.  &  Co. 

1041  South  Fourth  St. 

Qroaayaia.  IS. 
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Reduced  R.  R.  Rates 


if  you  show  this  Card 

Be  a  full  fledged  **citizen.**  Have  the  right  to  *Vote.**  Enter  the 
contests.  Win  a  prize.  Show  your  card  for  reduced  RJt.  fares 
on  all  Association  trips. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  entitles  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  State 
and  National  Contests;  Bands,  Or^estra,  Solo,  and  Ensemble. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 

The  annml  membership  fee  is  only  ^1.00  whidi  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  bene¬ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  and  a  dollar  bill  today  sure. 


The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  Ill. 


Y - APPLICATION  FOR  MEMMRSHIP 


I 

I 

1^ 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS'N. 

Oficc  of  the  Rcsietrar, 

Room  2900,  230  No.  ICichican  Bled.,  Chicaso,  IIL 

Gentlemen:  Pleaae  enter  my  name  aa  a  fiiU-fledfed  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A  O. 
Aaa’n  for  the  preaent  achool  year,  1930-1931.  I  encloae  11  in  full  payment.  I  am  to 
rcceiTe  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month. 

Were  yon  a  member  laat  year? . .  . . J^Ce. . . 

Male  or  Female . What  inatrument  do  you  play? . 

Arc  you  a  member  of  the  achool  band?  Orcheatra?  Both? 

NauM  of  schoo*  . . . . . . . . . 

Name  of  Superriaor . . . . . .  . . . 

Tour  mail  addreaa . . - . . . , _ _ _ 

'Town  . . .  tmm - 


(Uakt  flU  Money  Order,,  Cheekt,  Ht.,  peyoOfe  In  (he  National  Sekaal  Baud 
and  Orckartra  Artatiadou.) 


I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


I 


I 
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Book  Review  IS 

The  Science  of  Voice 


By  DOUGLAS  STANLEY 


(Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New 
York) 

Here  is  a  book  which  stresses  the 
scientific  side  of  voice  study,  and 
brings  this  phase  of  music  up-to-date 
by  showing  the  application  of  present- 
day  theories  and  discoveries  in  phys¬ 
ics  and  physiology  with  regard  to  the 
understanding  and  development  of  the 
voice. 

The  author  treats  this  subject  with 
all  the  conviction  of  his  extensive  re¬ 
search,  and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  throw 
light  on  some  false  convictions  and 
practices  employed  by  instructors,  stu¬ 
dents  and  artists  in  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  without  “soft-soaping”  his  re¬ 
marks. 

It  is  a  book  which  will  undoubtedly 
call  forth  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
because  of  some 'of  its  radically  new 
ideas.  No  teacher  of  voice  who  has 
conscientiously  taught  his  students  to 
take  drills  and  exercises  to  develop  a 
superior  breath  capacity,  is  going  to 
read  that  “the  average  undeveloped 
vital  breath  capacity  is  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  for  any  conceivable  requirement 
under  really  g^ood  technical  conditions” 
and  accept  it  as  fact  without  some 
argument  and  defense. 

The  book  does  not  merely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  science  of  voice.  It 
is  complete,  thorough,  fearless,  and 
up-to-the-minute.  An  entire  section  is 
devoted  to  the  physical  principal  in¬ 
volved,  as  explained  by  Stanley  S.  A. 
Watkins,  A.  C.  G.  I.  (London  Univer¬ 
sity)  B.  S.  (London  University)  A.  M. 
I.  E.  E. 

A  second  section  on  “Vocal  Technic” 
is  presented  by  Douglas  Stanley,  A.  C. 
G.  I.,  M.  S.;  and  the  third  section 
“Musicianship  and  Interpretation”  is 
a  collaboration  of  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Alma  Stanley,  B.  A. 

An  especially  interesting  chapter  is 
the  one  by  Mr.  Watkins  on  the  talking 
movies  and  other  mechanical  repro¬ 
ducing  devices. 

•This  book  is  destined  to  be  a  text 
book  for  students  and  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  voice.  It  is  clearly  written  and 
should  be  easily  understood,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  a  book  for  casual  “skim¬ 
mers”  and  dilettantes. 


She — ^“You  remind  me  of  the  ocean.” 
He — ^“Wild,  romantic,  restless?” 
She — “No,  you  just  make  me  sick.” 


Gavtttv  Frank  dePoUs 

Albrecht,  Fo*  Theatre, 

Cincinnati  Philadelphia 

Symphony 


Wm.  Frank 
Chioaffo 
Symphony 


liana  Mnd, 
t^incinnati 
Symphony 


G.  Blot, 
R<»t»ton 
Symphony 


Ernst  lluenne, 
Detroit 
Symphony 


P.  Ui  Lecce, 

C  hicago  Opera 


Diifrasne, 
Chicago  Opera 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  WITH  FRENCH  HORNS 


Have  a  Sample  Horn  Sent  on  10  Days  Free  Trial! 


Richard 

Walrath, 

P«»rtland 

Symphony 


Double 
French 
Horn,  F 
and  Bb,  Eb 


No.  1157 


Rich 

LinHeiihahn, 
Concert  W<»rk 
Minneapolis 


Joerph  rraosL 
Damrusch 
Orchestra* 


Geo.  Boettcher 
Boston 
Sympb4»a> 


CLEVELAND 

French 


Piston 


No.  620 


Karl 

Albrecht, 

Chic^agft 

Symphony 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 

Mail  New  Catalost.  Mark  instrument  you  are  Inter 
eated  in  and  mail  coupon  for  further  information. 

□  FRENCH  HORN  BOOKLET 


LJ  Bassoon 
□Accessory  Catalog 
□Trombone 

□  Bass 
□Saxophone 

□  Repair  Folder 
□Flute 
□Bargain  List 


□New  Catalog 
□Trumpet 

□  Baritone 
□Clarinet 
□Oboe 

□  Drums 
□Cornet 

□  French  Horn 

Name _ 


Address _ 

Citv _ State _ 


Pom’t  fml  lo  mention  The  Sthool  Muiiciom  when  writing  Adrertuerr. 


Class  Instruction  of  Individual 


Instruments 


ELEMENTARV  METHOD  for  TRUMPET 

By  LUCILLE  E.  YOUNG 

Principal  Instructor  Trumpet  Department,  Rochester  Public  Schools 

This  course  of  instruction  is  designed  for  individual  or  class  teaching  covering 
the  hrst  grades.  Studies,  melodic  solo  material,  arrangements  for  two,  three 
and  four  trumpets  and  photographic  illustrations  showing  the  correct  position 
in  which  the  instrument  should  be  held  and  a  chapter  on  the  care  of  the  instru- 
ment  are  included.  Price . $1.25 


TRITONE  FOLIO 

Comprising  Three-part  Instrumental  Music  for 
all  Wood-wind,  Brass  and  String  Instruments 

Selected,  Edited  and  Arranged  by  JOSEPH  E.  MADDY,  T.  P.  GIDDINGS  and  CHARLES  j. 
ROBERTS.  Text  and  Annotations  by  DR.  EDWIN  j.  STRINGHAM. 


The  purpose  of  this  collection  is  to  provide  ensemble  music  of  elementary  grade 
for  public  school  classes  that  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  musically  interesting. 
In  order  that  the  student  might  progress  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner, 
many  of  the  compositions  were  especially  composed  for  this  series. 

All  of  the  pieces  are  arranged  in  three-part  harmony,  in  a  round-like  fashion 
giving  each  player  an  opportunity  to  play  melody  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
parts. 

A  separate  part  issued  for  each  instrument  or  the  school  band  or  orchestra. 
Price  per  pert . 75  cents  Piano  Conductor . 75  cents 

FOUNDATION  SERIES 


Methods  employing  modem  pedagogic  principles. 


These  books,  each  written  by  a  famous  authority  on  his  instrument,  are  strictly 
modern,  elementary,  self-explanatory,  practical  and  especially  adaptable  for 
class  instruction.  Price  each  vol . $1.50 


Foundation  to  Trumpet  (Comet) 
Playing  by  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman. 

Foundation  to  Trombone  Play¬ 
ing  by  Fred  L.  Blodgett. 

Foundation  to  Baritone  Playing 
(Bass  or  Treble)  by  A.  Archi- 
mede. 


Foundation  to  Saxophone  Play¬ 
ing  by  Ben  Vereecken. 

Foundation  to  Flute  Playing  by 
Ernst  F.  Wagner. 

Foundation  to  Clarinet  Playing 
by  CUirl  Reinecke. 

Foundation  to  French  Horn  Play¬ 
ing,  by  Eric  Hauser. 


FIFTY  YEARS  PIONEERING  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


CARL  FISCHER.  Inc. 


COOPER  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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